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CHAPTER    I. 

RICHARD     IN     THE     RETIREMENT     OF     HOME,    AND    THE 
SOLACE   OF   AFFECTION. 

Motives  imply  weakness,  and  the  existence  of  evil  and  tempta- 
tion.    The  angelic  nature  would  act  from  impulse  alone. 

Sympathy  constitutes  friendship  •  but  in  love  there  is  a  sort  of 
antipathy,  or  opposing  passion. 

TABLE  TALE  OF  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  New 
Year;  Richard  Gerrard  returned  to  Bellasa- 
house.  Although  not  himself  included  among* 
them,  he  had  joined  in  the  published  protest 
of  the  dismissed  members  \  and  when  the  con- 
quering- party  at  once  suppressed  its  publica- 
tion, though  he  was  not,  like  many  of  the 
more  obnoxious  of  his  side,  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  that  offence,  he  was  naturally 
looked   on  with   suspicion  by  his  opponents, 
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and  felt  that  his  turn  might  come.  The  ter- 
rible interest  of  what  was  then  passing-  in 
the  House  was,  however,  enough  to  counter- 
balance, in  Gerrard's  mind,  any  fears  for  his 
personal  safety,  and  he  could  not  bring-  him- 
self to  leave  London  until  all  doubt  as  to  the 
termination  of  the  great  drama  was  at  an 
end.  But  when  the  arraignment  of  the  Arch- 
Malignant  himself  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  few  members  left  in  the  well-purged 
House,  and  a  new  High  Court  of  Justice  con- 
stituted to  take  away,  with  all  form  and  pub- 
licity, the  august  life  they  menaced,  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  remain  longer  to  see  that 
consummation  of  the  bloody  tragedy,  nor 
witness  the  mockery  and  insult  added  to  so 
great  misfortune. 

When  he  returned  to  Bellasa-house  was 
indeed  a  terrible  time  for  all  England.  Its 
universal  heart  was,  as  it  were,  paralysed  with 
wonder  and  alarm,  and  could  not  awake  its 
strength  to  resist  the  fearful  purpose  of  a 
few  determined  men.  And  so  the  leaden 
days  passed  on,  and  that  purpose  was  effected  : 
the    innocent    head    was    bowed     low,    and 
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the  Royal  Martyr,  faithful  unto  deaths  had 
won  his  crown  of-  life.  The  country  woke 
to  a  consciousness  of  the  crime  in  one  uni- 
versal pang-  of  horror.  A  terror  brooded  on 
men's  hearts  and  minds :  old  men  died  in 
hearing-  the  great  calamity;  women  brought 
forth  their  young'  before  their  time ;  and  the 
shadow  of  a  national  sin  and  remorse  was 
fallen  on  the  blood-stained  land. 

But  the  time  for  action  had  gone  b}^.  Men's 
hearts  failed  them  for  fear.  The  revolutionary 
scaffold  stood  ready  dressed,  and  noble  victim 
after  victim  followed  on  the  bloody  wa}T  which 
their  master  had  so  gloriously  trod.  None 
were  too  mean  to  escape  the  Republic's  ven- 
geance :  if  they  were  not  thought  worthy  of 
the  headsman's  axe,  they  were  reserved  only 
for  a  more  terrible  fate.  The  humble  de- 
fenders of  fallen  Royalty  were  shipped  off  as 
slaves  by  their  countiymen,  either  to  die  in 
floating  shambles  upon  the  stormy  sea  ;  or 
if  they  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  voyage, 
to  live  a  slave's  existence  amid  the  pestileutial 
jungles  of  the  yet  uncleared  plantations  in  the 
West. 
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No  man  dared  to  speak  out  the  horror  in 
his  breast;  though  had  he  done  so,  it  might 
have  swejled  and  echoed  into  one  universal; 
diapason  (ny  of  wrath  and  vengeance. 

The  spirit  of  loyalty  which  had  blazed  forth 
the  preceding  year  at  the  thought  of  a  me- 
naced Kino*  was  crushed  at  his  death  into  the 
silence  of  despair;  and  the  Reign  of  Terror 
which  follows  ever  on  successful  Revolution, 
held  its  dread  sway  on  the  vaunted  soil  of 
Freedom.  It  was  not  only  over  the  true 
Malign  ants  that  its  shadow  fell  :  all  men 
who  did  not  go  the  extreme  lengths  of  the 
small  dominant  party,  with  all  their  degrees 
of  difference  among  themselves,  were  alike 
subjects  for  suspicion  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  coerce  ;  and  hence  a  bond  of  repulsion  for 
one  common  object  brought  all  of  them  nearer 
to  each  other. 

The  Presbyterians,  after  their  late  vain 
efforts  to  save  the  Sovereign's  life,  began  to 
look  upon  themselves  almost  as  Royalists ; 
and  some  of  the  leaders  amongst  them,  as  the 
Great  Historian  naively  remarks,  presented 
themselves  before  the  banished  Prince  Charles's 
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court  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had 
been  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Colchester. 

The  same  effect  was  produced  in  many 
before  divided  families,  and  had  an  especial 
influence  on  the  small  party  in  Bellasa-house. 
Lucy  had  learned  from  Lady  Gerrard  the 
strenuous  efforts  which  Richard  had  made  to 
redeem  the  consequences  of  his  past  career ; 
and  with  the  woman's  impulsive  spirit,  she  did 
not  look  to  the  reasons  of  his  policy,  or  inquire 
how  far  his  new  loyalty  proceeded :  she  only 
felt  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  save  his 
King,  and  those  efforts  were  enough  to  re- 
concile her  to  his  past. 

In  that  great  subject  of  the  time,  Lady 
Gerrard  went  with  her,  heart  and  soul :  if 
the  unfortunate  Charles  had  only  become  a 
covenanted  King-,  she  would  have  been  as 
loyal  a  subject  as  even  the  brave  old  Sir 
Wilmot  himself  when  he  went  forth  to  die. 
Thus  there  was  now  no  need  for  Lucy  to 
conceal  her  feeling's  in  her  breast  5  and  the  old 
chaplain,  who  in  this  time  of  the  Royal  abase- 
ment and  danger  forgot  his  old  apathy  and 
shared  her  sympathies  to  the  full,  when  he 
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conducted  the  family  devotions,  added  daily  a 
prayer  for  the  unfortunate  King-:  whom  God 
only  now  could  save  from  the  power  of  his 
enemies. 

When  Richard  returned  home,  he  made  no 
objection  to  this  open  display  of  sympathy 
with  misfortune ;  and  so  changed  were  Lucy's 
feeling's  towards  him  then,  that  in  the  corre- 
sponding* change  he  experienced  in  his  inter- 
course with  her,  he  wondered  how  formerly  he 
had  souo-ht  so  little  for  its  charm.     After  the 

a 

disappointment  of  his  public  life  and  the 
bitter  result  of  all  his  ambitious  hopes,  he 
turned,  for  the  first  time  for  years,  to  the 
solace  which  affection  only  could  afford  him  ; 
and  almost  found  it  in  his  mother's  admiring* 
love,  and  in  the  new  charm  which  Lucy's 
society  shed  around  his  home. 

When  the  news  came  that  the  terrible  tra- 
gedy had  been  completed  in  the  light  of  day, 
in  the  gloom  that  fell  on  them,  as  on  all  the 
rest  of  England,  they  were  spared  this  aggra- 
vation, that  all  their  family  were  united  in 
detestation  of  the  deed :  so  deeply  did  it  affect 
the  venerable  Daubrey  that,  while  conducting 
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the  family  pra}rer  that  evening^  with  stream- 
ing- eyes  and  half-choked  voice,  he  poured 
forth  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  departed 
Martyr.  He  forgot  Lady  Gerrard's  choicest 
Presbyterian  prejudices  ;  he  forgot  the  calmer 
opinions  of  his  own  creed,  and  listened  only  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  fond  human  hearty 
that  longed  to  pour  forth  openly  its  weak- 
nesses and  its  sorrows  before  the  Almighty's 
throne. 

At  the  close  of  the  devotions,  Richard  made 
no  remark  on  what  had  passed ;  and  it  was 
clear  from  his  very  silence  that  even  his  calm 
feelino-s  had  been  moved.  But  whatever  re- 
buke  the  old  chaplain  might  have  brought  upon 
himself  from  his  patron,  would  have  been  more 
than  recompensed  by  the  tearful  look  of  gra- 
titude with  which  Lucy  met  him  as  they  rose 
from  their  knees. 

In  spite  of  all  her  loyal  sympathies,  however, 
Lady  Gerrard  could  not  pass  by  so  direct  a  de- 
parture from  the  doctrines  of  her  Genevese 
instructors  in  the  faith.  "  I  thought,  Master 
Daubrey,"  she  said,  "  that  even  the  tenets  of 
your  own  lax  Church   were  opposed  to  the 
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Popish  principle  of  offering"  vain  prayers  for 
the  dead.  I  should  have  risen  from  my  knees 
at  once,  had  I  not  wished  to  spare  you  so 
open  a  reproof  while  the  servitors  were  pre- 
sent.    But  this  must  not  be  again." 

"I  thank  you  for  your  forbearance,  my 
lady/*  answered  the  old  man,  meekly.  "  I 
know  myself  that  pra}rers  for  the  departed  can 
indeed  be  of  no  benefit  to  them  ;  though  their 
utterance  may  relieve  the  survivor's  burdened 
heart,  even  as  a  child  is  solaced  by  repeating 
its  afflictions  in  a  parent's  ear  :  but  I  would 
not  defend  even  an  error  pardonable  to  the 
weakness  of  humanity." 

"  Enough,  Master  Daubrey :  these  are  not 
times  to  scrutinize  too  strictly  an  error  of  the 
heart.  And  the  error  is  more  pardonable  in 
such  a  case,  when  the  principle  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  wrong-."  With  these  words 
from  Lady  Gerrard  the  conversation  dropped. 
Richard  had  borne  no  part  in  it :  he  was 
bound  to  no  dogmas  of  religion,  and  in  his 
heart  he  quite  sympathised  with  the  old  chap- 
lain's feelings  for  the  murdered  King  ;  whom, 
when  in  power,  he  had  opposed  with  a  zeal  to 
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which  he  still  looked  back  with  a  perfect  self- 
approval. 

From  this  time,  the  days  passed  on  in  a 
quiet  but  not  unhappy  monotony  to  the  in- 
mates of  Bellasa-house.  Richard,  to  his  own 
surprise,  found  himself  often  discussing*  the 
subject  of  his  own  past  career  with  Lucy  and 
the  old  chaplain.  He  was  astonished  at  the 
strength  of  mind  and  the  varied  knowledge 
which  the  young-  girl  incidentally  displayed  in 
the  conversations  turning'  on  the  important 
subjects  with  which  he  never  expected  her  to 
be  conversant.  The  disappointment  of  his 
own  public  hopes  had  taken  away  much  of  the 
asperity  with  which,  in  former  times,  he  would 
have  combated  for  his  own  republican  views  ; 
for  though  the  hated  mode  in  which  his  ideal 
had  been  attained  had  not  shaken  his  belief 
in  its  truth,  it  had  lessened  his  hostility  to 
its  opponents.  In  his  retirement  he  was 
flattered  by  the  idea  of  making*  the  Royalist 
maiden  a  convert  to  his  own  opinions :  thoug-h 
in  such  a  notion  he  was  necessarily  mistaken ; 
for  the  first  principles  on  which  they  differed 
were  to  her  a  matter  of  instinct,  not  of  reason, 
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and  could  not  therefore  be  affected  by  casuis- 
try, or  even  by  the  truth  of  argument. 

Even  if  he  could  have  won  her  consent  to 
the  theoretical  excellence  of  the  principles  on 
which  he  and  his  party  had  acted ;  when  he 
had  brought  her  so  far  as  to  allow  that  it  was 
lawful  to  offer  resistance — if  need  be,  with  the 
sword — to  human  tyranny,  she  fell  back  always 
on  an  unanswerable  objection :  the  practical  re- 
sult which  that  resistance  had  produced. 

u  Allowing-/'  she  would  say,  "  that  the 
murdered  King-  had  once  acted  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  subjects'  rights,  and  had  exercised 
a  tyranny  which  had  rendered  resistance  law- 
ful— a  point  on  which  great  men  differed,  and 
which  she  could  not  decide — still  what  had 
been  the  consequences  to  the  unhappy  coun- 
try of  the  successful  resistance  which  had  been 
made  ?  The  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  the  death 
of  many,  the  banishment  from  England  of  half 
her  bravest  people,  and  anarchy — a  greater 
despotism  than  the  former — grinding  down 
those  who  were  left." 

u  For  the  first  portion  of  your  complaint," 
answered  Richard,  a  I  would  only  answer  that 
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great  evils  require  severe  remedies.  No  one 
can  lament  war  more  than  I  do ;  but  even  civil 
war  may  be  as  necessary  to  defend  personal 
rights  as  a  foreign  one  to  defend  public  ones. 
Except  in  defence,  I  look  on  no  war  as  lawful. 
For  the  second  part,  I  say  at  once  that  it  is 
the  fault  of  those  who  have  cloaked  their  own 
selfish  designs  under  the  name  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple. I  opposed  their  tyranny  while  I  could, 
as  strenuously  as  the  last." 

"  I  know  now,  Richard,"  she  answered, 
u  that  you  were  yourself  always  actuated  by 
the  noblest  views ;  but  the  very  powerlessness 
of  yourself,  and  of  others  like  you,  to  re- 
strain the  violence  of  more  determined  men, 
should  shew  you,  from  human  nature  itself, 
the  impossibility  of  putting  your  theory  of 
resistance  into  practice,  without  producing* 
greater  evils." 

"My  Lucy  is  right,  Master  Gerrard,"  in- 
terrupted the  old  chaplain,  who  was  always 
an  interested  listener  to  these  conversations. 
u  The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  heart  of  man  is 
desperately  wicked ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that 
truths    Were  this  not  so,  no  tyranny  could 
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exist ;  but  as  it  is;  I  fear  that  one  can  only 
pass  from  one  tyranny  into  another.  As  the 
dear  Sir  Wilmot,  were  my  kind  old  patron 
now  alive,  would  quote  from  his  favourite 
bard,  ( '  tis  better  to  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.' n 

"  Nay,  my  old  friend/'  said  Eichard,  "  I 
would  never  agree  to  so  craven  a  philosophy. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  the  badness  of  the 
human  heart  by  nature.  Our  instruments  are 
bad:  they  may  break  in  our  hands,  or  turn 
against  us ;  but  from  the  guilt  which  in  this 
case  they  have  committed,  I  am  free.  I 
joined  with  many  noble  men  who  had  their 
country's  good  at  heart ;  and  from  our  efforts 
I  believe  there  has  resulted  one  good  at  least. 
I  think  that  in  this  land  a  King  can  never 
again  put  at  defiance  all  law,  and  all  right : 
the  Crown  can  never  more  trample  on  the 
constitution  of  our  country  \  and  that  is  a 
great  gain  indeed." 

"What  is  the  gain  if  others  do  so  in  its 
place?"  retorted  Lucy,  who  with  a  woman's 
pertinacity  clung  to  her  one  strong  point. 
u  Thouo-h  a  King  may  no  more  be  able  to 
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overthrow  the  subjects'  rights,  no  advantage 
comes  to  them  if  the  power  of  tyranny  be 
changed  from  one  to  many,  as  now ;  or  from 
one  King*  who  has  some  shadow  of  authority 
for  his  usurped  power,  to  some  other  man  who 
has  none.  You  have  told  me  you  are  certain 
of  Cromwell's  ulterior  design ;  and  I  am  sure 
that,  even  with  your  want  of  reverence  for 
Royalty,  you  would  prefer  the  despotism  of 
God's  anointed  King  to  that  of  a  successful 
soldier,  supported  in  his  place  by  fanatic 
troopers  :  the  like  of  those  who  of  late  harassed 
our  village,  and  insulted  us  in  our  home." 

As  Lucy  spoke,  her  eyes  flashing  with 
beautiful  indignation  at  the  thought  of  the 
personal  memories  that  so  aroused  her,  from 
the  power  of  her  beauty  alone,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Richard  to  have  been 
angry  with  such  an  opponent.  He  gazed  at 
her  for  a  short  pause  in  silent  admiration,  and 
turned  away  and  sighed.  The  degradation  of 
his  long-worshipped  ideal  came  to  him  with 
increased  reality,  when  the  truth  fell  thus  from 
a  woman's  lips. 

"  It  seems,  indeed,  at  present,"  he  said  at 
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last;  u  that  our  labour  has  been  vain  ;  but  who 
can  prophesy  of  the  future  ?  The  seeds  have 
been  cast  upon  the  waters,  and  we  must  look 
for  bread  after  many  days.  We  have  planted 
in  our  land  the  love  of  liberty  ;  some  of  the 
best  amongst  us  have  watered  it  with  their 
blood ;  and  our  descendants  only  are  to  reap 
the  fruits.  But  though  we  are  not  ourselves 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  success  of  our  efforts,  I 
can  never  think  that  those  efforts  have  been 
thrown  away.  The  time  will  come  in  England, 
when  the  remembrance  of  the  struggle  which 
overthrew  one  t}Tranny  will  suffice  to  over- 
throw another ;  when  the  liberty  that  was  so 
hardly  acquired  will  scarcely  require  to  be 
again  demanded,  but  will  be  conceded  as  a 
right ;  and  in  those  days  of  now  unknown 
happiness,  I  trust  that  our  errors  will  be  over- 
looked, and  our  memories  revered  as  the  first 
true  asserters  of  freedom." 

If  in  such  conversations  neither  party  suc- 
ceeded in  making  real  converts  of  the  other, 
the  prejudices  of  each  were  modified,  and  there 
was  at  least  engendered  a  mutual  respect  and 
forbearance  for  each  other's  opinions.     Luc}^ 
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could  hardly  have  believed,  previously,  that 
she  could  have  found  so  much  interest  in  the 
society  of  him  whose  sarcastic  spirit  had  been 
the  terror  of  her  youth  :  towards  her  that 
spirit  was  now  entirely  subdued,  and  Richard 
was  himself  astonished  at  the  change  he  found 
in  himself,  and  at  the  unexpected  happiness  he 
felt  in  this  new  life  of  retirement  which  he  had 
before  despised. 

He  entered  zealously  into  all  the  minor 
duties  of  his  station,  and  the  old  tenants,  who 
since  Sir  Wilmot's  death  had  been  left  to 
the  steward's  care,  were  delighted  to  find 
their  old  master's  son  at  last  filling-  his  place, 
devoting-  himself  to  their  interests,  and  calling- 
fort  h  their  dormant  affection  for  the  dear  old 
name. 

Lady  Gerrard  was  delighted  with  the  altera- 
tion in  her  son's  life,  and  lavished  on  him 
all  the  affection  which  before  she  had  so  few 
opportunities  for  demonstrating-  ;  but,  even 
though  the  truth  were  hardly  recognised  by 
himself,  it  was  Lucy's  influence  and  society 
which  chiefly  reconciled  Richard  to  so  com- 
plete a  change.     He  associated  her  with  all 

VOL.    III.  c 
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his   little   schemes  for   benefiting  the   people 
round ;  he  sought  her  advice,  and  trusted  to 
her  knowledge  in  all  that  concerned  them,  to 
guide  him  in  his  own  efforts ;  he  took  an  un- 
expected interest  in  the   motherless  child  to 
Avhom  Lucy  devoted  herself  doubly  from  the 
thought  that  her  father  was  Wilmot's  follower 
and  friend  in  all  the  perils  he  had  passed  ;  he 
delighted  in  passing'  with  them  his  many  lei- 
sure hours,  either  watching-  the  growing*  in- 
telligence of  the  child,  or  entering  with  Lucy 
into  those  long  conversations  in  which  he  had 
found  her  so  delightful  a  companion. 

They  talked  not  only  on  those  difficult  sub- 
jects where  a  woman  ought  not  to  reason,  but 
to  feel :  they  met  more  frequently  on  the  com- 
mon ground  of  literature,    where   both  were 

O  J 

animated  by  the  same  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  true.  Kichard's  almost  forgotten  love 
for  books,  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  ac- 
tion, was  revived  by  Lucy's  enthusiasm  ; 
and  the  pure  spirit  thus  won  back  imparted 
to  him  its  choice  rewards.  If  his  taste  was 
sterner  than  hers,  there  was  much  on  which 
they  felt  with  common  admiration,  and  their 
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very  differences  elicited  new  lights  of  beauty 
to  each. 

As  was  natural,  their  conversation  often 
turned  from  books  to  persons  whom  they  knew, 
and  so  to  him  who  was  not  often  absent  from 
the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  speakers.  As  Rich- 
ard noticed  how  Lucy's  colour  heightened  and 
the  deep  love  g'lowed  within  her  e}Tes  at  the 
mention  of  Wilmot's  name,  he  began  to  feel  a 
sort  of  envy  at  his  brother's  happiness  in  pos- 
sessing' so  deep  an  influence  over  one  to  whom 
he  had  himself  so  lately  learned  to  do  full  jus- 
tice: it  seemed  to  him  compensation  more  than 
sufficient  for  all  Wilmot's  trials  and  misfor- 
tunes; and  he  would  willingly  have  accepted 
his  brother's  fate  to  obtain  the  recompense 
which  was  denied  to  himself:  and  which,  till 
latel}*,  he  would  not  have  appreciated. 

The  inmates  of  Bellasa-house,  thus  happy  in 
themselves,  were  not  much  troubled  with  the 
society  of  their  neighbours  at  Armageddon- 
halh  The  late  presumption  of  Master  White 
had,  however,  been  so  smoothed  down  b\r  his 
sister's  fortunate  intervention,  that  its  conse- 
quences had  less  effect  upon  their  after  inter- 
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course  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  Except  as  a  subject  for  pleasantry,  it 
was  forgotten  by  those  by  whom,  had  the 
worthy  lawyer  carried  out  his  own  project,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  easily  pardonable. 
And  Master  White  was  very  willing-  to  permit 
his  recent  act  to  pass  into  oblivion,  and  to 
relapse  into  his  old  position  of  grateful  ser- 
vility to  his  better-born  neighbours. 

When  he  first  met  Master  Gerrard  on  his 
return  from  London,  he  alluded  very  cursorily 
to  the  disappointment  of  his  late  private  hopes, 
and  turned  naturally  to  the  important  public 
matters  which  were  then  engrossing1  the  minds 
of  all.  And  on  the  scattered  occasions  after- 
wards, when,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  sister,  they  kept  up  the  association  of  the 
families,  he  did  not  intrude  himself  upon  the 
ladies'  society ;  but,  leaving  them  to  his  sister, 
confined  himself  to  discussing  with  Master 
Gerrard  the  probabilities  of  their  new  position 
in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 

Richard,  who  now  neither  loved  the  subject, 
nor  shared  Master  White's  opinions,  had  on 
such  occasions  to  listen  patiently  to  his  views 
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on  the  disturbances  in  Ireland,  the  departure 
of  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  to  put  them 
down  as  he  only  could,  and  the  hopes  that  the 
same  great  man  would  soon  seize  the  powers 
of  the  distracted  Government  into  his  own 
hands,  to  give  them  all  such  peace  as  could 
alone  be  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  some 
stable  power. 

Master  White,  being-  freed  from  his  recent 
terrors  concerning  his  own  position,  turned  his 
attention  to  public  affairs :  he  was  amongst 
that  numerous  bod}^  of  timid  lovers  of  peace  who 
looked  anxiousl}r  for  the  military  despotism  to 
commence,  which  they  felt  was  to  save  them 
from  the  insecurity  of  that  anarchic  despotism 
under  which  they  then  suffered. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE    ARRIVAL    OF    WILMOT's    LETTER,    AND   THE    DISCO- 
VERY  OF    THE    LAWYER'S    SECRET. 

Even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 

Is  warmed  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully. 

CTMBELINE,  Act  1.  sc.  vii. 

There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will. 

HAMLET,  Act  5,  sc.  ii. 

Several  months  had  passed  in  this  quiet 
routine  of  life  without  event  or  change,  when 
a  packet  arrived  at  Bellasa-house,  forwarded 
by  Richard's  man  of  business  in  London,  to 
whom  it  had  been  despatched  from  the 
Hao;ue.  It  contained  the  long*  looked-for 
letter  from  Wilmot;  from  whom  Lucy  had  not 
heard  since  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
when  he  had  informed  her  of  the  expected  de- 
parture of  the  Royal  Fleet  from  Helvoetsluys. 
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His  letter,  which  had  been  written  some 
two  months  back,  was  dated  from  aboard  the 
Fleet,  which  at  that  time  lay  off  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Ireland.  As  Lucy,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  her  own  chamber — holding-  in  her  lap 
the  little  proteg-ee,  who  was  a  constant  link 
between  her  and  the  absent  loved  one — read 
his  cherished  letter,  and  often  paused  in  her 
delig-ht  to  kiss  the  child  within  her  arms,  the 
little  g*irl  knew  that,  in  spite  of  the  tears 
within  Lucy's  e}Tes,  some  great  happiness  had 
fallen  on  her  friend. 

Wilmot  passed  over  very  slightly  the 
difficulties  they  had  already  overcome,  and 
those  which  were  still  before  them  in  their 
adventurous  course.  He  only  alluded  to  such 
trials  at  all,  to  describe  the  power  to  conquer 
and  to  bear  which  Lucy's  love  had  given  him. 
The  thought  of  her  was  consolation  to  him 
through  all  the  hard  prospects  of  lengthened 
absence,  and  the  torture  of  delay. 

On  arriving  at  Ireland,  he  had  first  heard 
the  fearful  news  of  the  murder  of  the  King : 
he  did  dwell  not  on  the  horror  he  had  felt  on 
learning*  the  terrible  catastrophe,  more  than 
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to  express  the  increased  impossibility  that  he 
could  ever  live  in  his  own  country  under  men 
who  had  committed  such  a  deed.  He  did 
not  anticipate  that  much  success  could  follow 
their  present  efforts;  but  the  whole  hopes  of 
the  young*  King-  were  now  centred  on  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  Fleet  which  he  commanded, 
and  it  was  his  own  duty  therefore  to  be  there. 
He  was  himself  on  board  the  Prince's  ship, 
and  under  his  immediate  command ;  and  if 
any  leader  could  in  their  circumstances  con- 
quer victory,  it  was  he.  When  he  should 
again  meet  his  Lucy,  and  describe  to  her  the 
scenes  he  had  passed  through,  he  could  tell 
her  tales  of  his  Prince's  heroism  that  would 
even  rival  his  old  renown. 

Kerr  wras  with  him,  faithful  and  bold  as 
ever:  thouo-h  the  terrible  anguish  he  had 
passed  through  had  left  its  traces  on  him,  and 
changed  him  much  from  the  happy  man  he 
was  in  former  time.  They  talked  often  of 
his  little  daughter,  and  it  was  01%  Kerr's 
love  for  her  that  saved  him  from  becoming* 
a  desperate  man:  he  lived  in  the  hope  of 
her  future;  and  they  both  knew  that,  under 
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his  dear  Lucy's  nurture,  that  future  was 
assured. 

"  How  soon,  my  Lucy/'  the  letter  concluded, 
"  I  may  see  thee  again,  I  know  not.  When 
my  present  way  of  life  can  be  given  up  with 
honour,  I  hope  that  it  may  have  supplied  me 
with  enough,  from  my  share  of  our  prizes,  to 
enable  me  to  obtain  for  thee,  in  that  New  World 
to  which  our  wishes  tend,  a  home  where  we  can 
live  in  peace.  It  may  be  long*  before  that 
happy  time  arrives;  but  I  look  forward  to  it 
constantljT,  and  the  hope  cheers  me  now  in 
every  day  of  trial.  Separation  and  delay  are 
painful  ever,  but  when  love  has  the  truth  suffi- 
cient to  be  strengthened  by  separation,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  purified  by  delay. 

"I  know  that  what  I  feel  for  thee  is  not  what 
my  companions  often  describe  lightly  as  their 
love :  theirs  is  another  passion,  and  should 
have  another  name.  While  they  will  boast 
their  ladies'  grace,  and  describe  their  separate 
beauties,  I  would  guard  the  secret  of  our 
love  and  the  memory  of  thy  perfection  within 
my  inmost  heart.  Like  a  being-  of  a  higher 
order,  thy  image  smiles  down  on  the  tumult 
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of  my  life,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  a  profa- 
nation were  coarser  mortals  to  breathe  thy 
name.  As  my  guardian  angel,  watching1  over 
me  for  good,  purifying-  my  daily  thoughts, 
elevating*  my  desires,  saving*  me  from  the  con- 
tagion of  recklessness  and  of  despair,  so  do  I 
look  on  thee,  my  Lucy,  and  thy  love.  Thus 
alone  dost  thou  bestow  on  me  a  happiness 
which,  in  my  untouched  nature,  I  could  not 
have  known ;  and  whether  our  love  is  ever 
to  attain  to  its  fruition  upon  earth  or  not, 
it  has  given  to  me  already  its  own  exceed- 
ing* great  reward." 

As  Lucy  read  the  dear  letter,  she,  too,  felt 
the  consolation  that  can  soften  human  trial. 
By  a  few  written  words  the  parted  hearts 
were  linked  together,  and  the  tears  that 
streamed  from  Lucj^s  eyes  sprang  from  as 
deep  a  source  of  happiness  as  if  she  had  then 
welcomed  the  wanderer  to  her  side. 

There  was  another  letter  from  Wilmot  in 
the  packet  that  arrived  that  day  at  Bella  sa- 
house,  and  it  was  directed  to  his  brother. 
While  Lucy  in  private  was  solacing  her  heart 
with  her  lover's  letter,  Richard  was  also  read- 
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ing  the  communication  which  acquainted  him 
with  a  startling1  disclosure  that  Wilmot  had 
learned  concerning"  her.  His  letter  was  as 
follows :  — 

"  On  board  the  '  Admiral/  April  29,  1649. 

"  My  dear  Brother, 

"  As  an  opportunity  for  which  I  have 
long*  been  waiting'  to  despatch  our  letters  to 
the  Hague  now  offers  itself,  by  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  enemy's  Fleet  and  the  depar- 
ture of  one  of  our  prizes,  I  seize  it,  not  only 
to  send  a  letter  to  the  dear  girl  whom  God  has 
entrusted  to  your  care,  but  also  to  inform  you 
of  an  important  discovery  which  Providence 
has  enabled  me  to  make  regarding*  her ; 
though  I  know  not  whether,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  country,  you  can  turn  the  know- 
ledge to  the  recovering*  of  her  rights. 

u  It  seems  that  our  old  neighbour,  Sir  Her- 
bert Trevanion,  before  he  joined  the  King's 
forces  and  there  met  again  his  prodigal 
son,  had  disinherited  him  in  spite  of  all  our 
own  father's  efforts  to  dissuade  him  from  so 
doing,  and  had    left  all  his  own   property  to 
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Lucy :  who,  I  remember  well,  was  always 
a  favourite  with  the  old  man.  An  equally 
important  fact  is  this,  that  when  the  lands 
were  confiscated  by  }*our  Commons  House, 
the  old  knight  had  been  dead  for  upwards 
of  a  year;  and  yet  the  property  was  entered 
in  the  sale  under  his  name  :  whereas  at  that 
time  it  belonged  of  right  to  Lucy :  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  her  opinions,  she  could 
have  done  nothing1  to  excite  the  Parliament's 
wrath,  or  to  merit  its  vengeance. 

u  A  most  curious  chance  has  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  these  particulars.  Shortly  after 
our  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  as  we 
were  cruising  further  to  the  south  than  on  any 
other  occasion,  we  fell  in  with  a  vessel  which 
had  evidently  encountered  much  severe  weather, 
and  was  a  good  deal  damaged  thereby.  She 
carried  the  Parliament  Flag,  and  at  first  at- 
tempted to  escape,  but  the  injured  state  of  her 
upper  gear  rendered  that  impossible ;  after 
a  very  faint  effort  at  resistance,  she  became 
our  prize.  She  proved  to  be  a  transport, 
which  your  friends  in  England  had  laden 
with  such  humble   Royalist  victims   as  they 
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thought  not  worthy  of  a  speedier  doom  at 
home.  They  were  bound  as  slaves  for  the 
plantation s j  when  we  rescued  them  from  their 
fearful  fate;  many  of  them  recognised  amongst 
us  their  old  officers,  and  willingly  joined  us 
in  our  cause,  and  will  do  good  service  yet. 

"  I  was  one  of  the  party  who  went  on  board 
the  prize,  and  in  the  crowd  of  miserable 
victims  whom  we  found,  I  saw  one  wretched 
being*  who  seemed  to  be  dying-  of  his  misery 
and  despair.  He  hardly  noticed  us  as  we 
lifted  him  from  the  hold  in  which  he  lay  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me,  as  attracted  by  pity  I 
looked  on  him,  that  his  countenance  was  one 
1  had  seen  before ;  and  yet  so  peculiar  was 
the  face,  that  had  it  once  been  familiar  to  me 
it  could  never  have  been  forgotten.  I  pointed 
out  the  poor  wretch  to  Kerr,  and  he  recog- 
nised him  at  once  as  the  steward  of  your 
neighbour,  the  Puritan  lawyer  White. 

"  We  learned  from  the  man  who  had  com- 
manded the  transport,  that  they  had  sailed 
from  the  Downs  at  the  close  of  December,  and 
had  been  six  weeks  beating  up  the  Channel 
against  tempestuous  weather;    that   the  man 
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I  pointed  out  was  not  one  of  the  Parliament 
prisoners,  hut  had  been  sent  off  to  him  at 
Deal  just  before  the  vessel  sailed  ;  and  that 
he  had  himself  asked  no  questions,  and  could 
give  no  information.  My  own  suspicions  were 
naturally  excited  at  this  account ;  but  Kerr, 
who  knew  how  unpopular  the  lawyer's  steward 
was  among-  the  people,  supposed  that  some 
amongst  them  had  seized  this  opportunity  of 
satisfvino*  their  hatred. 

"The  poor  wretch  was  so  weakened  by 
sickness  and  confinement  that  at  first  he 
noticed  little  of  what  was  passing-  round, 
and  hardly  seemed  to  be  aware  of  his  deli- 
verance 5  but  after  his  removal  to  the  deck, 
the  fresh  air  recovered  him  a  little ;  and  when 
after  a  short  time  I  again  came  to  hirn  and 
addressed  him  by  his  name,  he  started,  and 
looked  anxiously  and  scrutinisingly  in  my  face. 
I  expressed  some  sympathy  at  finding*  him  in 
so  miserable  a.  condition,  and  told  him  my 
name,  and  how  I  was  acquainted  with  him. 
As  I  spoke,  a  gleam  of  joy,  almost  savage  in 
its  expression,  lighted  up  in  his  haggard  eyes, 
and   beckoning   to    me   to    come    nearer,   he 
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whispered  faintly  that  he  had  something-  of 
great  importance  to*  both  of  us  to  tell.  I 
waited  with  some  cariosity  to  hear  his  dis- 
closures^ but  after  a  vain  effort  to  speak  more, 
in  which  I  could  only  distinguish  the  name  of 
that  hypocritical  villain,  Master  White,  he 
sunk  back  in  silence. 

"  My  curiosity  was  strongly  roused  by  this 
strange  adventure,  and  I  had  every  possible 
care  taken  of  the  unfortunate  man,  who  was 
actually  dying  of  the  miseries  he  had  under- 
gone. The  remedies  that  were  applied  proved, 
however,  partially  successful,  and  on  the  next 
day  Kerr  told  me  that  he  was  anxiously  asking 
for  my  presence.  I  went  to  him  immediately, 
and  it  was  then  that  he  told  me  all  the  facts 
which  I  have  already  made  known  to  you. 

61  It  appears  that,  towards  the  close  of  last 
November,  the  precious  Master  White  and 
himself  made  a  discovery  of  a  will  written  by 
Sir  Herbert  Trevanion,  which  until  then  had 
lain  unknown  in  a  secret  drawer  of  a  desk  in 
which  our  father's  old  friend  had  kept  most  of 
his  papers ;  all  of  which  had  fallen  into  his 
successor's   hands.     In   this  will,  as   I  have 
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already  stated.   Sir  Herbert    disinherited  his 
sou,  and  left  all  his  property  to  Lucy. 

u  Jabesh  Hio-o-ins — for  such  is  the  name  of 
the  poor  wretch  I  met  with — seems  to  have 
been   as   great   a  villain  as   his   master :    he 
allowed  that  he  had  made  use  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  secret,  not  to  secure  the  rights 
of  the  true  possessor,  but  to   work  upon  his 
master's  fears,  and  turn  them  to  his  own  bene- 
fit.    He  spoke  to  the  last  with  the  supremest 
contempt  of  the  man  ;  who,  however,  he  was 
convinced   had   been    the    mover   of  his  late 
destruction.       He   said    that,   only   from    his 
knowledge  of  the  secret,  he  had  by  degrees 
forced  White  to  give  up  to  him  even  the  one- 
half  of  his  possessions ;   and  that  if  he  had  not 
trusted  too  blindly  to  his  master's  cowardice, 
he  would  at  that  time  have  been  a  rich  man  at 
home,  instead  of  dvino-  with  misery  on  board 
a  floating  prison.     He  trusted  to  me  for  ven- 
geance, and  thanked  God  he  was  still  able  to 
ruin  the  hated  lawyer,  even  though  he  could 
no  more  be  benefited  himself.     He  said  that 
Master  White,  with    all  his  protestations  of 
sanctity,  and  his  quotations  from  the  Psalmist, 
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was  as  rank  a  villain  as  ever  lived ;  and  he 
doubted  not  had  long*  destro}red  the  will  so 
fatal  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  hypocritical  ab- 
horrence he  had  expressed  to  him  against  such 
an  act ;  but  he  wras  as  cowardly  as  vile,  and 
that  with  only  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  we 
might  hunt  him  to  desperation. 

u  I  took  the  precaution  to  take  down  his 
statements  in  writing,  and  my  friend  Holmes 
and  myself  have  attested  his  signature  to  the 
same  :  you  will  find  it  enclosed  in  the  packet, 
but  I  know  not  whether  you  can  turn  it  to  any 
account.  The  man,  to  whom  hatred  for  his  late 
master  seemed  to  have  given  a  last  strength, 
sank  gradually  away,  and  has  since  died.  But 
for  this  strange  interposition  of  Providence, 
Master  White's  vengeance  would  have  secured 
his  victim  well.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  he  who  had  caused  him  to  be  kidnapped, 
to  free  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  his  demands. 

u  Were  the  younger  Trevanion  living,  I 
would  shrink  from  taking"  advantage  of  his 
father's  passing  anger  to  deprive  him  of  his  pa- 
trimony :  but  he,  too,  fell  in  these  our  wretched 
wars,  and  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  us  from 

VOL.  III.  D 
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taking*  advantage  of  the  error  which  the  Par- 
liament  committed  in  its  confiscation  of  the  old 
knight's  lands,  by  restoring-  them,  if  possible, 
to  her  whom  he  intended  for  their  owner. 

u  For  myself,  I  have  no  personal  interest  in 
this :  were  I  the  owner  of  the  broadest  lands  in 
England,  I  would  abandon  them,  rather  than 
live  under  the  men  and  principles  who  rule 
you  now.  My  own  plans  are  fixed,  and  no 
circumstances  would  change  them.  We  are 
the  true  Ishmaelites  of  the  sea  :  our  hand  is 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  is 
against  us.  But  we  have  confidence  in  our 
leader,  and  in  spite  of  the  constant  enemies 
that  will  surround  us,  under  such  a  man  we 
look  for  greater  success  from  the  very  number 
of  our  foes.  An  English  vessel  bear  in  o*  the 
Parliament's  flag' — and  thus  avowing  itself  pro- 
tected by  a  King's  murderers — is  of  all  others 
the  most  delightful  prize.     I  avow  it  openly. 

"  We  are  a  band  of  desperate  men,  who  are 
determined  to  snatch  from  our  hated  enemy 
the  subsistence  the}1-  would  deny  both  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  King  :  he  looks  to  our 
efforts  solely  for  his  support,  and  he  will  not 
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look  in  vain.  Driven  by  desperation  to  tins 
last  resource,  we  will  persevere  in  it  beyond 
human  hope  :  I  know  the  men  around  me, 
and  am  sure  that  never  with  more  determined 
hearts  did  the  dreaded  Sea-kings  of  old  launch 
from  their  northern  seas.  Our  booty  will  be 
shared  between  the  necessities  of  our  King, 
and  the  reward  for  our  own  dangers.  If  I 
pass  through  them  until  they  are  closed  in 
safety,  I  hope  to  possess  a  sufficiency  with 
which  to  commence  life  in  the  West.  Ever 
since  your  last  suggestion  on  that  subject,  my 
thoughts  have  been  turning  there  \  but  it  is  not 
yet  time  :  I  have  first  a  stern  duty  to  perform. 

"  If  I  succeed  in  at  last  making  for  my- 
self a  home  in  a  strange  land,  I  know  that 
my  Lucy  would  willingly  abandon  wealth  in 
England,  to  share  an  honourable  poverty  with 
me  5  and  if,  as  ma}^  happen,  in  the  perilous  life 
before  me,  I  should  fall,  though  I  have  every 
confidence  in  your  kindness  and  care  for  Lucy, 
I  should  die  with  a  lighter  heart  to  think  that 
she  was  in  possession  of  that  independence  and 
station  which  she  so  well  deserves. 

"I  have  thus  unfolded  to  you  my  whole 
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heart.  I  have  not  said  one  word  to  Lucy  of  the 
discovery  I  have  made  :  I  felt  that  it  might 
end  in  nothing-,  and  though  no  one  would  feel 
such  a  disappointment  so  little  as  she,  I  thought 
it  better  not  to  acquaint  her  with  a  hope  which 
rested  on  so  slight  a  foundation.  But  I  know 
}'ou  will  do  for  her  everything*  of  which  the 
case  admits,  and  I  leave  her  interests  with 
confidence  in  your  hands.  Whether  you  can 
turn  this  matter  to  her  benefit,  and  obtain  for 
her  her  rights  or  not,  I  must,  with  one  last 
word,  commend  her  who  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life  to  your  tenderest  and  constant  care. 

u  I  know  that  you  are  one  of  those  whom 
the  late  murderous  acts  of  the  Parliament  have 
driven  from  public  life.  In  the  horror  which 
those  acts  incited  within  me,  I  thanked  God 
that  there  was  not  added  the  thought  that  one 
of  my  own  blood  had  joined  to  do  them.  Had 
it  been  so,  it  would  have  sundered  for  ever  the 
nearest  ties  of  nature;  but  now,  for  all  the 
differences  of  opinion  between  us,  there  is  no 
such  inseparable  gulf  as  that  shedding  of  inno- 
cent blood  must  have  caused  :  I  can  still  write 
to  you  as  a  brother,  I  can  still  appeal  to  your 
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affection  and  trust  to  your  love.  In  your 
quiet  life  at  home,  }?rou  will  for  the  first  time 
be  thrown  near  to  Lucy,  and  by  your  own 
care,  and  your  influence  with  our  mother,  you 
can  do  much  to  soften  her  present  trial.  As 
you  see  more  of  her,  you  will  learn  her  own 
worth,  and  require  no  entreaties  of  mine  to 
prompt  your  kindness.  God  will  be  kind  to 
}rou,  my  brother,  as  you  are  kind  to  her. 

u  Forget  the  difference  of  our  past  actions ; 
forget,  if  it  is  hateful  to  you,  my  present  life  ; 
and  think  of  me  only  as  a  brother  whom  fate 
has  separated  from  his  home  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  for  ever. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"WlLMOT   GERRARD." 

Wilmot's  long  letter  afforded  Richard  ample 
grounds  for  thought :  there  was  no  need  of 
the  appeal  with  which  it  concluded,  to  stir 
him  to  use  his  best  exertions  for  Lucy's 
sake  ;  and  there  was  no  room  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  its  disclosures,  so  completely 
did  they  explain  the  recent  conduct  of  Mas- 
ter  White.     The   suddenness  of  his  insolent 
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proposals  to  Luc}r,  and  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  his  steward,  of  which  Rich- 
ard had  been  informed  since  his  return,  were 
thus  accounted  for :  but  the  difficulty  was 
to  turn  to  Lucy's  benefit  the  discovery  of 
her  rio*hts. 

From  Jabesh  Hig'g'ins'  declaration,  it  ap- 
peared clearly  that  Master  White's  title  to  his 
possessions  was  null  and  void  ;  but  the  man 
who  hod  so  unscrupulously  rid  himself  of  a  per- 
secutor, was  not  likely  to  have  kept  by  him  a 
paper  which  might  prove  so  dangerous  to  his 
security ;  and  if  the  will  were  no  lono-er  in 
existence,  the  ousting-  of  Master  White  from 
his  property  would  be  of  no  advantage  to 
Lucy. 

There  was,  however,  a  chance  that  the  will 
was  not  destroyed ;  as  the  lawyer,  on  disco- 
vering' the  insecurity  of  his  own  tenure,  might 
have  kept  it  for  the  purpose  of  making-  terms 
with  the  rightful  owner,  rather  than  allow  his 
whole  property,  in  case  of  discovery,  to  accrue 
to  the  State  :  with  whom  he  could  not  attempt 
to  bargain. 

As  that  idea  flashed  across  Richard's  mind, 
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knowing*  as  he  did  the  timid  nature  of  the 
man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  he  thought 
that,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  weakness,  he 
might  after  all  obtain  some  success.  Even  if 
the  important  document,  Sir  Herbert's  will, 
were  in  his  own  possession,  he  much  doubted 
whether — in  the  then  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  and  especially  of  the  courts  of  law — 
he  could  obtain  for  Lucy  a  full  recognition  of 
her  rights ;  but  in  any  case,  it  would  be  to 
Master  White's  interest  to  come  to  some  com- 
promise with  her,  rather  than  to  have  his  pro- 
perty resumed  b}r  the  pitiless  Plouse  of  Com- 
mons :  who  would  probably  pay  no  attention 
to  his  claims  not  to  be  made  a  loser  by  their 
former  error. 

Eichard  knew  that  the  lawyer  had  pur- 
chased his  estate  for  a  nominal  value,  and  that 
the  House  was  in  great  need  of  money,  and 
would  not  stop  at  trifles ;  he  imparted  his 
secret  to  no  one,  and  rode  without  delay  to 
Armageddon-hall. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    INTERVIEW     BETWEEN     RICHARD    GERRARD     AND 
MASTER   WHITE. 

Queen.     This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain. 

Hamlet.  Lay  not  the  flattering  unction  to  your  soul ; 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  Heaven ; 
Repent  what 's  past,  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds 
To  make  them  ranker. 

HAMLET,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 

The  visits  of  Master  Gerrard  to  Arm  aged  don- 
hall  were  of  sufficiently  rare  occurrence  to 
create  some  commotion  in  that  establishment ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  by  the  inmates 
that  he  was  riding*  up  the  avenue,  Master 
White  hurried  off  to  don  his  newest  brown 
cloth  coat;  and  brush  from  his  worsted  hose 
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the  traces  of  his  morning-  walk ;  while  Mistress 
Miriam  herself  retired  to  her  chamber,  to  do 
honour  to  their  visitor  by  assuming*  such  em- 
bellishments to  her  attire  as  were  permitted  to 
a  maiden  of  her  strict  Puritan  ideas. 

To  say  that  Mistress  Miriam  was  in  love 
with  Master  Gerrard,  would  be  doing*  gross 
injustice  to  her  strictly  regulated  mind. 
Though  her  young  neighbour  had  treated  her 
with  constant  respect,  he  had  never  directed 
to  her  such  attentions  as  would  have  autho- 
rised her  to  encourage  in  herself  any  warmth 
of  feeling*.  But  when,  at  the  time  of  her 
arrival,  she  first  became  acquainted  with  him, 
she  had  found  him  to  be  of  a  different  order  of 
beings  from  the  men  whom,  in  her  brother's 
London  establishment,  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet. 

Though  Richard  Gerrard  could  not  be  called 
handsome,  there  was  the  stamp  of  strong  in- 
tellect in  his  face,  and  a  natural  dignity  in 
his  whole  deportment,  which,  more  than  mere 
beauty,  are  generally  attractive  to  the  weaker 
sex.  Miriam  naturally  contrasted  his  strength 
of  character  and  his  courteous  reserve  of  man- 
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ner,  with  her  brother's  timid  feebleness  and 
garrulous  servility.  She  loved  her  brother 
sincerely,  and  strove  not  to  see  his  faults;  but 
she  could  not  check  her  admiration  for  the 
young-  Parliament  member,  who  appeared  to 
such  advantage  by  his  side. 

Her  after  intercourse  with  Lady  Gerrard 
much  increased  this  feeling  •  and  probably  the 
willingness  with  which  she  listened  to  the 
proud  mother's  praises  of  her  son,  contri- 
buted as  much  as  their  unison  in  religious 
feelino-s  to  the  friendliness  that  existed  be- 
tween  them.  Her  brother,  also,  always 
spoke  of  Master  Richard  as  a  leader  of  their 
cause,  and  by  the  veneration  with  which  he 
regarded  him  encouraged  his  sister's  admira- 
tion. 

Without  any  intention  on  his  part,  Master 
Gerrard  had  thus  excited  a  feeling  in  the  law- 
yer's sister  of  which  he  was  perfectly  unaware. 
It  was  not  exactly  love,  for  Miriam  never  even 
dreamed  that  her  hio*h-born  neighbour  should 
think  of  her  as  his  wife ;  but  it  was  a  feeling 
which,  in  its  abasement  of  self  and  its  blind 
reverence  for  another,  equalled  that  passion; 
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although  it  was  not  so  confessed,  or  suspected 
by  herself. 

There  was  always  a  stiffness  in  Eichard's 
manner  towards  Master  White,  but  as  on  that 
day  the  obsequious  lawyer  hurried  to  meet  his 
guest,  he  could  not  help  perceiving,  in  spite 
of  his  natural  obtuseness  in  such  matters,  that 
there  was  something  more  than  usual  in  the 
icy  coldness  of  his  greeting.  Richard  Gerrard 
was  not  one  to  indulge  ever  in  circumlocutions 
and  delays,  and  he  opened  at  once  upon  the 
subject. 

"  I  am  not  here  to  day,  Master  "White," 
he  said,  u  for  the  frivolous  purpose  of  a 
mere  neighbour's  civility  ;  and  your  con- 
science may  perhaps  hint  to  you  for  what 
reason  I  am  come.  Circumstances  have 
brought  to  my  knowledge  facts  which  you 
thought  you  had  taken  steps  to  conceal  for 
ever;  forgetting  that  God's  Providence  will 
often  bring  the  most  mysterious  passages  to 
light:  I  allude,  Master  White,  to  the  false 
appearances  under  which  you  hold  in  posses- 
sion your  property  here." 

The  suddenness   of  the    attack   completely 
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upset  the  small  share  of  presence  of  mind 
with  which  the  lawyer  was  at  any  time  en- 
dowed :  he  felt  that  Master  Gerrard  must  be 
alluding  to  his  kidnapped  steward,  and  to  the 
secret  he  thought  had  been  rendered  safe  by 
his  abduction ;  and  yet  he  could  hardly  con- 
ceive how  he  could  possibly  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  that  matter :  but  his  craven 
spirit  failed  him,  and  at  the  thought  of  de- 
tection he  was  paralysed  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  guilt. 

"You  must  indeed  have  been  deceived, 
my  most  worthy  friend/'  he  stammered  out 
at  last  :  "}Tou  must  have  been  deceived  by 
the  lying  lips  of  those  who  wish  to  do  me 
evil.  Indeed  I  know  nothing  of  the  fate  of 
my  poor  steward ;  but  I  fear  me  he  was  hated 
by  the  hard-hearted  people  of  this  place,  and 
having  satisfied  their  vengeance  upon  him, 
they  would  now  turn  upon  me  the  suspicion  of 
their  deed,  and  invent  lying  reasons  that 
might  have  prompted  me  to  it.  You  can 
surely  give  no  credit,  most  worthy  sir,  to 
such  false  reports.'' 

The  poor    lawyer    might  have   continued 
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longer  his  inculpatory  avowals,  had  he  not 
quailed  before  the  stern  smile  and  fixed  gaze 
of  contempt  with  which  Master  Gerrard  lis- 
tened to  his  assertions. 

"I  said  rightly,  Master  White/'  he  con- 
tinued, as  the  lawyer  sank  into  a  confused 
silence,  u  that  your  own  conscience  would  tell 
you  what  was  the  subject  on  which  I  came  to 
speak.  It  is  from  no  lying-  rumours  that  I 
have  learned  the  truth :  here,  no  suspicions 
have  been  breathed  against  you  ;  and  your 
secret,  learned  from  your  victim  himself,  is 
known  to  me  alone.  You  may  well  shrink 
back  in  terror.  I  told  you  that  God's  Provi- 
dence often  reveals  the  most  concealed  deeds 
of  darkness )  and  all  that  you  thought  was 
hidden,  is  now  known  :  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  whole.  At  one  word  of  mine,  the  Par- 
liament would  make  inquiries,  and  could  re- 
sume your  property  ;  and,  more  than  this,  that 
whole  property  belongs  of  right  to  another : 
it  was  to  secure  it  to  yourself  under  any  cir- 
cumstances that  you  made  your  well-considered 
proposal  for  Mistress  Lucy's  hand.  That 
young  lady  is  the  rightful  owner  of  this  house 
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and  these  lands,  and  I  come  to  tell  you  that 
from  your  own  victim  I  have  learned  her 
rights,  and  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
assert  them." 

"He  told  you  this  falsely,  Master  Gerrard," 
hurst  out  the  Puritan,  driven  to  desperation. 
u  I  allow  that  it  is  true  that  the  Parliament 
made  a  foolish  error  in  the  deed  of  sale  by 
which  the}T  granted  me  this  property  in  con- 
sideration of  the  values  I  paid  over  for  the 
same ;  and  they  might  now  take  advantage  of 
their  own  mistake  to  drive  a  hard  bargain 
with  me  :  it  was  his  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
and  the  hard  use  he  made  of  that  know- 
ledge, which,  after  troubles  many  and  sore, 
drove  me  to  the  desperate  remedy  of  freeing 
nryself  at  once  from  my  false  steward.  God 
knows  how  you  have  learned  these  matters,  or 
met  this  man.  But  I  do  not  fear  your  know- 
ledge of  this  truth,  most  worthy  friend :  for  so 
you  must  indeed  allow  me  to  call  }*ou,  in  spite 
of  my  confessed  weakness  or  wickedness.  I 
was  driven  to  it  by  despair,  and  the  dread 
excited  by  his  threats.  But  you  are  generous, 
and  will  not  take  advantage  of  my  misfortunes. 
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And  what  the  wretch  told  you  about  Mistress 
Lucy  is  false — on  my  soul  it  is  false,"  con- 
tinued the  unfortunate  man,  goaded  into  abject 
falsehood  by  the  intensity  of  his  alarmed  ava- 
rice :  u  confront  me  with  this  lying-  fiend ;  with 
all  his  wicked  assurance,  he  dare  not,  before 
my  face,  persist  in  so  gross  a  lie." 

"  Hush  !  Master  White,"  interposed  Ger- 
rard,  his  dark  eyes  gleaming  with  a  deepening- 
scorn  as  the  lawyer  attempted  his  assevera- 
tions. u  There  is  a  God  above  us  who  marks 
each  word  you  say.  The  man  who  was  both 
your  tyrant  and  your  victim  is  beyond  our 
reach ;  and,  though  I  know  not  whether  such 
was  }'our  design,  but  for  the  will  of  Pro- 
vidence you  would  have  sealed  your  secret 
with  his  life." 

As  Gerrard  slowly  spoke,  letting  each  word 
fall  with  damning  effect  upon  the  listener's  con- 
science, Master  AVhite,  who  had  been  grow- 
ing paler  every  moment  as  he  heard,  bowed 
down  his  face  before  that  searching  gaze,  and 
buried  it  in  his  trembling  hands. 

"  Ay,  Master  White,"  continued  Gerrard, 
solemnly,  u  you  have  to  answer  for   having 
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hurried  an  unprepared  soul  into  eternity  be- 
fore its  time.  Your  vengeance  went  further 
than  I  hope  you  wished,  and  your  steward 
died  of  the  accumulated  horrors  of  the  fate  to 
which  you  doomed  him.  But  before  he  died, 
and  while  he  knew  his  soul  was  on  the  point 
of  being*  summoned  before  its  Maker,  chance 
placed  him  in  the  hands  of  friends,  to  whom  he 
made  a  statement  of  the  truth,  which  you  even 
now  would  attempt  to  deny.  He  mentioned 
your  joint  discovery  of  Sir  Herbert  Trevanion's 
will,  and  all  the  details  it  contained,  with  a  cir- 
cumstantiality that  precludes  all  doubt. 

"  Heretofore,  Master  White,  in  spite  of 
your  many  weaknesses  and  faults,  I  have  had 
some  respect  for  you,  as  a  man  who  had  the 
fear  of  God  before  your  e}res  :  I  will  even 
yet  believe  that,  hurried  by  circumstances  into 
the  commission  of  one  great  crime,  you  may 
have  since  repented  of  your  deed.  But  if 
now,  when  you  learn  to  what  an  extent  it 
reached — when  for  the  first  time  you  know 
that  there  is  the  stain  of  blood  upon  your  soul 
— you  can,  at  a  moment  when  you  should  be 
weighed  down  by  remorse,  blazon  out  your 
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crime,  and  add  new  sins  to  your  account,  I 
must  feel  that  all  your  vaunted  religion  is  but 
a  cloak,  put  on  to  shroud  your  villainous 
deeds ;  and  I  shall  know  with  whom  I  have  to 
deal,  and  how  alone  he  can  be  treated." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  all  the  con- 
flicting- thoughts  and  feelings  which   passed 
through   Master  White's  mind,  as,  with  the 
working's  of  his  countenance  hidden  from  his 
accuser's  searching  look,  he  cowered  beneath 
Richard  Gerrard's  words.     He   was   at  first 
crushed  and  horror-stricken  at  the  news  of  his 
old  servant's  fate,  and  in  the  sudden  rousing 
of  his  conscience  was  on  the  point  of  confessing* 
all,  and  throwing  himself  upon  his  opponent's 
mercy *,    but  he  could   not   bring    himself  to 
cast  away  the  fruits  of  his  long  travail,  and  of 
so  much  crime.     As  the  good  thought  crossed 
him,  he  half  raised  his  head ;  when  he  caught 
a  glance  of  Richard's  stern,  accusing  face,  and 
again  shrunk  back  in  terror.     And  then  his 
evil  spirit  whispered  in  his  ear  that  since  the 
man  was  dead,  and  could  never  be  brought 
forward  to  prove  his  tale,  the  secret  of  the 
will  was  safe )  and  that  on  that  point,  at  least, 
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Master  Gerrard's  hard  threats  were  vain  ;  and 
so  he  determined  to  brazen  out  his  denial,  and 
put  off  his  discomfiture  for  a  time. 

The  struggle  lasted  long*  *.  and  Gerrard,  as  he 
watched  him  in  his  self-conflict,  waited  silently 
for  his  reply :  with  all  his  sternness  he  started 
and  half  relapsed  into  pity  as  the  wretched 
man  raised  his  face  at  last,  and  shewed  all  the 
anguish  and  the  terror  that  had  settled  in  his 
haggard  eyes. 

"  For  God's  sake  !  good  Master  Gerrard, 
have  some  pity  on  me  !"  he  half  whispered. 
"  The  pains  of  death  have  gat  hold  upon  me, 
and  I  am  indeed  sore  troubled.  My  own  sin 
has  become  my  punishment,  more  heavy  than 
I  can  bear.  I  thought  to  have  avenged  my- 
self of  mine  adversary,  and  lo,  in  his  last  hour, 
he  has  done  to  me  a  greater  ill.  Believe  not 
his  words,  Master  Gerrard :  adder's  poison  was 
ever  under  his  lips,  and  the  old  man  was  so 
strong  in  him  that  to  do  me  harm — alas  !  I 
gave  him  too  much  cause — he  told  you  falsely 
his  tale  about  the  old  knight's  will." 

As  the  black  lie  issued  from  his  lips,  all 
commiseration  vanished  from  Richard's  face, 
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and  the  meaner  spirit,  craven  even  in  crime, 
prostrated  itself  before  his  aspect  of  withering- 
scorn. 

"  You  will  not  believe  me,  my  honoured 
friend !"  continued  Master  White,  clasping 
his  trembling*  hands  beseechingly — u  you  will 
not  believe  me  !  On  my  knees  I  would  assure 
}rou  it  is  true  :  on  my  knees  I  would  beseech 
you  to  put  away  your  harsh  judgments,  and 
trust  me  now  with  the  good  opinion  you  say 
you  held  of  me  in  former  time  ! "  and  as  he 
spoke  he  would  have  cast  himself  on  the 
g-round  before  his  stern  antagonist,  if  Richard 
had  not  with  an  indignant  gesture  waved  him 
back. 

"  Down  on  your  knees  before  your  God, 
you  wretched  sinner  !"  he  said,  "but  do  not 
degrade  yourself  more  utterly  before  me.  Aye! 
fall  on  your  knees  before  your  God,  and  ask 
His  pardon  for  3-our  unrepented  crimes.  Weep 
before  Him  for  the  foul  murder  which  in  His 
eyes  you  have  committed ;  and  weep  for  the 
falsehood  of  your  heart  which  has  led  you,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  3'our  remorse,  to  add 
this  meaner  sin  to  your  account.     A  murderer 
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and  liar  as  you  are,  think  not  to  plead  for 
the  black  stains  upon  your  soul  before  your 
brother  man." 

As,  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  his 
scorn,  Richard  poured  out  in  heightened  tones 
his  fierce  indignant  words,  and  turned  to  leave 
his  despicable  antagonist,  he  knew  not  till 
that  moment  that  Master  White's  sister  was 
in  the  room. 

She  had  entered  unperceived,  and  had  wit- 
nessed her  brother's  degradation :  that  brother 
whom  she  loved  so  dearly,  and  who  to  her  had 
seemed  so  o-ood  and  rig-hteous,  stood  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  in  the  attitude  of  detected 
guilt,  before  the  man  to  whom  she  looked  with 
deeper  admiration,  and  who  charged  him  with 
the  most  fearful  crimes.  She  would  have 
started  forward  and  interposed  at  once,  but 
wonder  and  alarm  restrained  her. 

As  Master  Gerrard  turned,  she  met  his  in- 
dignant look,  which  changed  suddenly  into 
surprise  as  he  met  her  gaze  ;  and  in  her  bro- 
ther's continued  silence  she  herself  resolved  to 
speak. 

u  These  be  bitter  accusations,  Master  Ger- 
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rard,"  she  said,  advancing*  towards  him,  as  he 
stood  in  his  passage  out,  stopped  by  her  un- 
expected presence  :  "thou  hast  used  words 
which  one  man  cannot  lightly  apply  to 
another.  My  brother  is  a  man  of  peace, 
but  that  should  not  lay  him  open  to  insult  : 
such  names  as  thou  hast  applied  can  never  be 
merited  by  him." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mistress  Miriam,"  answered 
Eichard,  who  felt  assured  that  no  portion  of 
her  brother's  guilt  rested  on  the  maiden,  who 
had  so  courageously  assumed  his  defence ; 
u  had  I  been  aware  that  my  words  could 
have  been  heard  by  any  ears  but  his,  I  should 
have  restrained  my  indignation,  and  not  have 
given  speech  to  the  truth :  much  less  would 
I  have  made  one  I  respect  so  much  a  witness 
of  her  brother's  shame;  but  as  accident  has 
caused  you  also  to  hear  my  words,  I  cannot, 
from  a  desire  to  save  your  feelings,  deny  their 
truth — at  least  my  own  conviction  of  their 
truth :  nor  am  I  a  man  to  hazard  any  accusa- 
tion lightly.  To  you  I  will  not  be  his  ac- 
cuser :  let  him  tell  you  his  own  tale,  and  let 
his  conscience,  if  not  yet  seared  for  ever,  be 
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his  guide.  Oh  !  that  you  could  rouse  him,  ere 
it  be  too  late,  to  a  conviction  of  his  terrible  sin, 
and  force  him  to  save  himself  yet  by  a  repent- 
ance before  God  and  man  ! " 

There  was  a  lofty  truthfulness  in  his  words 
the  influence  of  which  Miriam  could  not 
escape.  She  felt  at  once  within  herself  the 
conviction  of  some  unknown  guilt  of  which 
her  brother  stood  condemned,  and  as  if  some 
share  of  the  imputation  fell  upon  herself,  in 
her  new  shame,  she  could  find  no  words  to 
answer  to  his  lofty  accuser. 

As  Richard,  bowing1  low  to  her,  strode  away, 
without  turning-  another  look  on  the  man  whose 
character  he  had  thus  blasted,  Miriam  in  re- 
proachful anguish  watched  his  receding  form, 
and  then  went  up  to  her  brother ;  who,  during 
this  short  scene,  had  remained  motionless  in  his 
seat,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  outstretched 
on  the  table  before  him,  and  his  whole  frame 
shaken  with  the  storm  of  his  irrepressible 
emotion.  She  knew  not  of  what  crime  he  might 
have  been  guilty,  and  thought  not  of  it  then  : 
she  only  looked  upon  him  as  her  dear  brother, 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  requiring  conso- 
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lation.  She  softly  placed  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  they 
were  alone.  He  shrank  wildly  from  her 
touch,  and  did  not  speak  a  word. 

u  Dear  brother/'  she  continued  tenderly, 
u  have  I  not  loved  thee  from  my  youth  up  ; 
and  wilt  thou  hide  from  me  thy  sorrows  now  ? 
There  must  be  some  mistake  in  what  has 
passed :  Master  Gerrard  is  too  honourable  a 
gentleman  to  attack  thee  falsely  in  so  gToss 
a  g-uise,  but  he  must  have  been  deceived  by 
false  appearances,  or  lying  lips,  and  we  can 
easily  disabuse  him  of  his  error.  I  know  that 
thou  hast  ever  loved  integrity  ;  and  never  did 
human  being"  possess  a  kinder  heart  ;  how 
then  couldst  thou  be  g'uilty  of  such  impossible 
deeds  as  he  laid  to  thy  charge  ?  Na}r,  dearest 
Elkanah,  hide  nothing*  of  this  unfortunate 
matter  from  one  who  loves  thee ;  for  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  truth  only  be  exposed,  all  doubt 
will  vanish  from  thy  name,  even  as  the  clouds 
are  scattered  by  the  rising-  of  the  sun." 

As  she  leaned  in  fondness  over  him,  and 
poured  into  his  ear  her  words  of  comfort  and 
of  pity,  his  better  spirit  ag'ain  obtained  the 
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master}",  and  remorse  assumed  the  place  of 
his  late  sordid  despair.  The  whole  of  the 
strange  scene  that  had  passed  had  completely 
unstrung-  him,  and  the  tears  were  streaming 
from  his  eyes  as  he  looked  into  his  sister's 
face. 

"  Be  tender  with  me,  Miriam,"  he  faltered 
out  imploringly,  u  and  I  will  unburden  my 
heart  to  thee  of  all  its  load.  I  have  indeed 
sinned  deeply ;  and  though  Master  Gerrard 
treated  me  hardly,  I  deserved  it  all.  Hear 
me  to  the  end,  Miriam  ;  for,  indeed,  I  was 
tempted  sorely  to  my  sin.  Thou  knowest 
that  it  was  against  thy  advice  I  trusted 
Jabesh  so  much.  I  did  so  blindly ;  and  it 
was  only  when  an  accident  had  placed  me  in 
his  power  that  I  learned  to  knowr  him  truly. 
He  became  aware  of  a  secret  which  affected 
the  whole  security  of  my  position,  and  he  used 
his  knowledge  cruelly.  I  will  not  speak  of 
all  the  concessions  which  he  wrung  from  my 
fears :  often  was  I  on  the  point  of  flying*  for 
refuge  from  his  tyranny  to  thy  advice ;  but  I 
did  not  dare — I  did  not  dare  !  I  could  not 
take  from  thee  the  peace  of  mind  which  I  had 
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lost.  The  more  I  yielded  to  his  demands, 
the  more  he  craved ;  and  having'  extorted  from 
me  half  my  worldly  g*oods,  he  had  at  last  the 
hardihood  to  claim  thee,  Miriam,  for  his  wife, 
with  the  promise  that  all  my  property  should 
pass  to  him  at  my  death — if  not  before. 

"  I  am  of  a  timid  nature,  Miriam  ;  but  Jabesli 
drove  me  to  desperation.  The  evil  one,  who 
is  ever  on  the  watch  to  ruin  the  doubting- 
soul,  prompted  me  to  my  ruin  then.  There 
was  in  the  Downs  a  vessel  of  the  Parliament 
about  to  deport  some  condemned  Malig-nants 
to  the  plantations:  the  devil  breathed  his 
suggestions  in  my  ear,  and  I  listened ;  I  en- 
gaged with  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  rid  me 
of  my  tyrant.  I  never  thought  that  he  would 
die,  Miriam :  I  only  intended  that  he  should 
be  carried  to  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  where 
he  could  injure  me  no  more. 

u  When  he  was  gone,  I  breathed  again  : 
Jabesh  had  made  himself  hated  in  the  village, 
and  thou,  with  the  rest,  thoughtest  that  he 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  that  dislike.  I  encou- 
raged that  notion,  and  in  my  foolish  triumph 
dreamed  that  I  was  free.    His  papers  fell  into 
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my  hands,  and  I  found  that  all  thy  suspicions 
were  correct,  and  that  he  had  robbed  me  as 
well  as  others.  In  spite  of  my  own  watchful- 
ness in  such  matters,  he  turned  all  my  mis- 
fortunes to  his  gain,  and  had  enriched  himself 
at  my  cost :  especially  during*  the  time  that 
the  men  of  war  were  in  our  house.  Freed  at 
last  from  his  exactions,  I  was  beginning  to 
say  to  myself,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace. 
Ay,  Miriam,  there  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked ; 
and  most  surely  our  sin  shall  find  us  out. 
How  Master  Gerrard  learned  the  news,  I 
know  not ;  but  he  told  me  to-day  that  Jabesh 
had  died  on  the  voyage,  and  that  I— yes 
I — was  his  murderer !  " 

As  the  wretched  man  reached  this  por- 
tion of  his  explanation,  he  again  sank  into 
his  old  position  of  despair,  and  sobbed  in 
silence.  His  sister  was  indeed  shocked  and 
confounded  at  the  confession  he  had  made; 
but  she  was  yet  more  moved  at  the  outward 
signs  of  his  remorse.  "Dearest  Elkanah," 
she  said,  softly,  "  thy  sin  has  been  great, 
and  its  punishment  has  been  great  also. 
Surely  God  will  accept  thy  repentance  for  a 
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deed  which  thou  didst  not  think  would  have 
such  terrible  consequences.  0  that  thou 
hadst  made  me  a  sharer  of  thy  pain  at  first ! 
Better  would  it  have  been  to  have  returned  to 
our  former  poverty,  and  honourable  toil,  than 
to  incur  this  weight  of  guilt.  And  it  was  for 
my  sake,  dear  brother,  that  thou  committedst 
this  sin,  so  foreign  to  thy  nature.  Ah, 
Elkanah,  thou  knowest  me  not !  Even  now 
let  us  cast  off  the  burden  of  a  state  to  which 
we  were  not  born,  if  by  so  doing  we  can  in 
any  way  redeem  the  past." 

When  Master  White  first  determined  on 
relieving  his  conscience  by  confessing  its  bur- 
den to  his  sister,  he  had  fully  intended  to 
keep  nothing  back,  but  to  make  her  acquainted 
with  all  3  yet  even  now,  in  the  full  tide  of 
awakened  remorse,  his  old  besetting"  sin  rose 
up:  when  he  heard  her  talk  so  calmly  of 
giving  up  the  dear  possessions,  to  preserve 
which  he  had  rushed  headlong*  into  sin,  his 
courage  failed  him  at  the  last  moment,  and 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  let  her  share 
the  secret  of  Sir  Herbert's  will ;  feeling  con- 
fident   that    she    would    at    once   counsel    a 
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course  of  conduct  from  which  his  whole  being- 
shrunk.  Miriam  had  paused  a  moment,  in 
the  hope  that  her  brother  would  reply ;  but 
in  his  continued  silence  she  spoke  again. 

"  Hide  nothing'  from  me,  Elkanah,"  she 
urged.  u  Thou  hast  told  me  the  worst :  let  me 
hear  now  what  was  this  secret  which  placed 
thee  in  thy  old  clerk's  power,  and  in  what 
manner  Master  Gerrard  could  be  affected  by 
it.  If  the  matter  had  no  import  for  him  he 
would  not  have  interfered  in  tlry  acts,  sinful 
as  they  were ;  or  at  least  thy  discovery  would 
not  have  affected  him  so  strongly." 

u  I  tell  thee,  Miriam,  as  I  told  to  him,"  an- 
swered her  brother,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  his 
avarice  had  assumed  the  place  of  all  better 
feelino-s,  "that  the  villain  Jabesh  lied.  He 
hated  me  always  :  he  had  cause  to  hate  me  at 
his  death ;  and,  to  be  revenged  upon  me,  and 
to  obtain  powerful  friends  to  work  his  ven- 
geance, he  invented  at  his  death  the  tale 
which  Master  Gerard  believes  upon  his  word 
alone." 

Miriam  looked  sorrowfulty  upon  her  brother, 
for  she  saw  that  the  spirit  which  dictated  his 
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speech  was  not  that  repentance  of  which  he 
had  before  shewn  every  sign. 

"Nay,  Elkanah,"  she  said,  sadly;  "  thou 
shouldest  not  speak  thus  of  one  who  wras  thy 
victim.  Thou  hast  told  me  he  knew  some 
secret  which  placed  thee  in  his  power :  what, 
then,  is  this  secret  ?  and  what  is  the  tale  which 
has  reached  Master  Gerrard,  and  which  was 
invented  for  thy  ruin?" 

"The  secret,  Miriam,  is  some  legal  error  in 
the  deed  by  which  I  obtained  this  property," 
answered  her  brother,  hurriedly,  "  which  thou 
couldst  not  understand,  but  by  which  the  Par- 
liament can  any  day  resume  my  purchased 
rights.  The  tale  he  told,"  and  here  his  eyes 
sunk  down,  and  he  could  not  meet  his  sister's 
steady  gaze,  "  is  some  lying  invention  of  his 
having  found  a  paper  which  gives  our  property 
to  another." 

"To  some  relative  of  Master  Gerrard?" 
asked  Miriam,  who  at  the  word  grew  pale  as 
death. 

"  To  Mistress  Lucy  Haughton,  he  said  :  but 
what  can  it  matter  to  us  what  name  the  villain 
appended  to  his  lie?" 
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Her  brother  had  not  raised  his  face  as  he 
spoke ;  but  as  Miriam  read  his  shrinking'  fea- 
tures, and  heard  that  name,  and  remembered 
the  circumstances  of  her  brother's  strange 
suit,  a  conviction  stole  upon  her  mind  that 
there  was  truth  in  what  Jabesh  had  discovered  ; 
and  the  thought  that  her  brother  was  even 
false  to  her,  shot  through  her  with  a  pang*. 

"Is  there  no  truth  in  that,  Elkanah?"  she 
faltered  out,  unable  to  restrain  the  words,  and 
yet  in  horror  at  the  need  of  thus  accusing'  of 
falsehood  her  own  brother.  "  Can  you  tell 
me  on  your  soul  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
that?" 

The  idea  that  his  sister  would  for  one 
moment  refuse  any  credit  to  his  explanation, 
whatever  he  might  offer,  had  never  crossed 
Master  White's  imagination  ;  such  a  thing* 
seemed  so  impossible  to  her  faith  in  his  cha- 
racter :  yet  he  knew  at  once  that  his  palpable 
lie  had  been  detected  even  by  her,  and  that 
her  belief  in  him  must  be  gone  for  ever. 

"  Wilt  thou,  too,  doubt  me,  Miriam  ? "  he 
stammered  forth:  he  dared  not  answer  her 
appeal ;  but,  crushed  by  the  thought  that  even 
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in  his  own  household  his  secret  was  insecure, 
he  sank  down  before  the  pale  face  of  his  sor- 
rowing* sister,  and,  giving"  way  to  the  influence 
of  his  despair,  sobbed  out  his  passion  like  a 
child. 

As  Miriam  watched  him  in  his  despicable 
anguish,  she  felt  an  increased  conviction  of 
the  truth  :  she  looked  on  him  with  mournful 
pity,  as  a  weak  spirit  led  away  by  sin ;  and,  re- 
solving- not  to  leave  him  till  she  had  brought 
him  back  to  the  right,  raised  a  silent  prayer 
to  God  to  help  her  in  her  task. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

MIRIAM     WOULD     BE    HER     BROTHER'S    BETTER    ANGEL 
TO    TURN    HIM    FROM    CRIME. 

Her  graceful  innocence,  her  every  air 

Of  gesture,  or  least  action,  overawed 

His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereaved, 

His  fierceness  of  the  fierce  intent  it  brought ; 

That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 

From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remained 

Stupidly  good. 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST,  Book  k. 

Miriam  and  her  brother  remained  too-ether 
during-  the  rest  of  that  day  in  troubled  silence  : 
each  knew  somewhat  of  what  was  passing'  in 
the  other's  thoug-hts ;  and  to  Miriam  the 
painful  sensation  of  keeping-  watch  over  her 
brother  in  the  black  hour  of  sin  and  tempta- 
tion, seemed  like  the  unreality  of  a  hideous 
dream.     But  she  felt  certain  that  he  was  then 
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under  the  domination  of  guilt,  and  she  was 
determined  to  be  his  better  angel,  and  to  stand 
by  him  and  to  save  in  that  dangerous  hour. 

And  Elkanah  knew  her  purpose  in  the  mute 
expression  of  her  face,  and  felt  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  to  elude  her 
watchful  scrutiny.  Struck  down  by  the  un- 
expected discovery  of  his  crime,  confused  by 
the  thought  that  he  was  under  a  scrutiny  ren- 
dered doubly  strict  by  love,  and  oppressed  by 
his  inward  determination  to  perform  at  the  first 
opportunity  a  deed  from  which  he  had  hitherto 
shrunk,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  that 
da}"  in  endeavouring*  to  compose  his  harassed 
thoughts,  and  to  lull  his  sister's  suspicions  by 
the  very  absence  of  resistance  to  them. 

The  meals  were  served  as  usual,  and  were 
carried  off  almost  untasted;  their  habitual 
occupations  were  neglected  by  both,  and  until 
the  evening  came  they  remained  together 
unable  to  part,  and  yet  separated  by  the 
shadow  of  a  crime.  Often  as  Miriam  turned 
upon  her  brother  an  imploring  look  beseech- 
ing him  to  close  the  terrible  trial,  he  turned 
away    in    obstinate    shame    and    refused    to 
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answer  to  her  gaze;  and  when  it  was  night 
and  their  ordinary  hour  of  separation  came, 
her  brother  did  not  attempt  to  read  the 
prayers  with  which  he  was  wont  alwa}Ts  to 
conclude  their  day,  but  with  cold  adieu,  and 
look  averted  from  her  prayerful  eyes,  retired 
in  silence  to  his  chamber. 

She  would  have  thrown  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him,  and  besoug'ht  him  at  the 
last  to  confess  all, — when  he  was  g*one.  Never 
in  her  life  had  Miriam  known  the  anguish  of 
that  day.  All  happy  memories  of  the  past, 
the  affection  of  a  life,  the  faith  in  one  who 
until  then  had  seemed  to  her  most  pure — all 
had  been  broken  at  one  cruel  blow;  and  in 
their  place  there  stood  the  hideous  phantom  of 
an  unrepented  sin,  and  of  eternal  punishment. 
Her  brother,  whom  she  had  thought  a  true 
child  of  g'race,  had  fallen  back  from  the  ways 
of  light :  had  sinned  against  his  old  truth  and 
knowledge;  had  committed,  she  feared  too 
surely,  that  crime  that  cannot  be  forgiven  — 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  in  her 
agony,  and  in  her  fearful  love,  she  passed  the 
night  in  prayer. 
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She  could  not  sleep ;  she  could  not  rest  in 
her  bed:  in  the  darkness  and  solitude,  she  spent 
the  hours  upon  her  knees  in  prayer  for  him 
who  in  the  chamber  next  to  her  own  was 
even  then  plotting-,  and  waiting-  for  the  fit 
season  to  complete  his  crime.  While  thus 
eng'ag-ed  she  started,  for  she  heard  her  bro- 
ther also  rise  from  his  couch  in  the  dead  of 
nig-ht,  and  issue  from  his  chamber.  The  sound 
of  his  footsteps  approached,  and  paused  be- 
fore her  door  5  she  saw  the  light  he  carried 
shinino-  beneath  it,  and  she  remained  still 
as  death :  after  a  short  pause  the  footsteps 
ag-ain  proceeded  on.  A  sudden  determination 
struck  her,  and  hardly  knowing-  for  what  pur- 
pose she  was  bound,  she  rose  from  her  knees, 
threw  a  nig-ht-dress  over  her,  and  followed 
rapidly  down  the  dark  passage  her  brother's 
receding1  lig'ht. 

Jabesh  Hig'g'ins  had  judg-ed  his  master 
wrong-ly,  in  supposing-  that  the  abhorrence 
he  expressed  at  his  hint  to  destroy  Sir 
Herbert's  Will  was  a  cloak  assumed  to  screen 
from  him  the  fact  that  he  had  already  done 
so :     Master    White    was    then    too    young- 
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in  sin ;  and  when,  urged  on  by  desperation, 
he  had  rid  himself  of  the  man  who  shared  his 
secret,  and  his  conscience,  hardened  b}r  that 
deed,  would  have  shrunk  no  longer  at  the  de- 
struction of  a  mere  piece  of  paper,  he  thought 
that  destruction  was  no  longer  necessary,  and 
he  cared  not  to  commit  another  needless  crime. 
But  since  the  discovery  of  that  day,  Master 
White  had  determined,  during  the  long  hours 
in  which  he  was  under  his  sister's  eye,  to  delay 
the  deed  no  longer.  Even  now,  from  the  past 
habits  of  his  mind,  the  destruction  of  any 
document  was  to  him  a  greater  effort  of  sin 
than  it  would  have  been  to  many  more  scru- 
pulous men ;  but  he  was  fixed  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purpose,  for  then  he  thought  all 
chance  of  detection  would  be  over,  and  in  that 
security  he  could  meet  his  sister's  accusing 
face  and  brazen  out  his  lie. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  he  thought 
that  no  eye  could  see  him,  he  arose ;  he  paused 
at  his  sister's  door,  for  he  had  some  presenti- 
ment that  from  her  watchfulness  only  was 
any  interruption  to  be  feared ;  but  all  there 
was  still :  he  doubted  not  she  slept,  and  that 
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his  purpose  might  be  securely  accomplished. 
With  limbs  trembling*  at  his  own  consciousness 
of  guilt,  he  hurried  on  ;  and  passing-  through 
the  long*  passag'es,  from  the  depth  of  which  he 
seemed  to  fear  some  shadow  would  start  forth 
to  stop  him  on  his  way,  he  reached  the  study 
where  all  his  papers  were  kept,  and  where 
Jabesh  and  he  had  made  that  fatal  discovery. 

He  peered  furtively  around  him  to  see  that 
he  was  alone,  and  entered ;  then  putting* 
down  the  light,  he  carefully  secured  the  door. 
Now,  at  last,  he  felt  that  he  was  safe, 
and  that  his  deed  was  done.  Without  one 
moment's  delay,  he  went  up  to  the  desk,  where 
he  had  left  the  Will  in  the  same  secret  place 
that  he  found  it,  and  placing  his  light  upon 
the  lid,  hurriedly  took  out  the  numerous  papers 
it  contained,  and  searched  for  the  concealed 
drawer.  He  thought  he  heard  a  sound  at  the 
door  which  he  had  locked  behind  him,  and  he 
paused,  and  with  his  heart  beating  with 
tumultuous  fear,  turned :  but  again  all  was 
still,  and  he  said  to  himself  the  sound  was 
only  the  creation  of  his  own  guilty  soul. 

Again  he  endeavoured   to  find  the  spring 
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which  opened  the  secret  drawer;  hurried 
and  confused  by  his  fears,  he  pressed  in  vain 
in  every  corner  of  the  desk :  it  seemed  to 
him  that  no  spring'  could  be  there.  Yet  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  and 
renewed  his  fruitless  efforts.  He  paused,  and 
wiping-  from  his  face  the  cold  sweat,  asked 
himself  whether  he  was  not  a  victim  to  evil 
spirits ;  and  in  the  superstition  of  that  dread 
hour,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  drawer,  with  the  important  paper  that  it 
contained,  was  destroyed  to  him,  in  order  that 
the  Will  might  remain  as  an  everlasting*  wit- 
ness for  his  final  detection. 

When  he  had  last  closed  the  drawer,  a 
parchment  had  hitched  in  its  slide,  and  had 
so  added  to  its  strength  that  it  had  hitherto 
resisted  all  the  force  he  had  applied  to  open  it. 
But  as,  driven  by  his  new  fears,  he  made  one 
frantic  effort  to  force  the  spring*,  the  secret 
which  had  baffled  him  so  long'  yielded  at 
length,  and  with  almost  a  cry  of  joy  he  saw 
the  drawer  slide  out  before  him,  with  all  the 
treasure  it  contained.  He  snatched  up  the 
remembered  paper,  and  to  ensure  to  himself 
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that  there  should  be  no  further  error,  read 
over  half  audibly  the  contents  of  Sir  Herbert's 
Will. 

When  Miriam,  on  arriving"  at  the  study 
door,  found  that  it  was  securely  closed,  it 
seemed  to  her  at  first  that  an  insuperable  bar 
was  before  her,  and  that  she  could  not  yet 
save  her  brother  from  himself.  But  almost 
instantaneously  she  remembered  that  there 
was  another  entrance  to  the  study,  through 
a  sliding*  panel,  which  communicated  with 
a  passage  from  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
She  hardly  knew  what  by  her  presence  she 
might  obtain,  but  she  felt  an  instinct  that  it 
was  necessary  for  her  brother's  safeguard 
then.  Without  a  pause  she  hurried  through 
the  long",  dark  corridors,  and  stealing'  noise- 
lessly down  the  passage  which  led  to  the 
study,  pushed  aside  the  door,  and  entered 
unperceived. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  the  secret 
drawer  had  yielded,  and  her  brother  had 
seized  exultingly  the  fatal  Will :  he  was  be- 
fore her,  and  the  single  light  shone  directty 
on    his    features,    lit   up,  with    a    trembling', 
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guilty  joy,  as  he  read  the  document  which 
he  was  about  to  render  harmless.  Miriam 
hardly  heard  all  the  words  he  uttered,  but  she 
heard  enouo-h  to  feel  assured  that  this  was 
the  very  Will,  the  existence  of  which  her 
brother  had  denied.  In  trembling'  silence  she 
stood  and  watched  him,  to  see  what  further  he 
would  do. 

u  So,  Master  Jabesh,"  he  muttered,  i(  thou 
wouldst  have  avenged  thee  after  death ;  but 
now  thy  spirit,  if  such  thing's  are  known  in 
hell,  shall  see  the  failure  of  thy  scheme  ;"  and 
as  he  spoke  he  folded  up  the  paper,  and  held 
it  over  the  light. 

Ere  the  flame  could  catch  it,  Miriam  lightly 
darted  forward,  and  before  he  knew  of  her 
presence,  had  snatched  it  from  his  hands. 
His  nerves  were  completely  unstrung*  before, 
and  he  now  thought  some  supernatural  influ- 
ence had  interposed. 

"Comest  thou  from  the  grave  to  torment 
me  ?"  he  whispered  wildly,  and,  struck  down 
with  terror,  fell  fainting*  on  the  floor. 

Miriam,  in  spite  of  all  her  strength  of  mind 
and  will,  though  she  had  kept  up  her  courage 
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to  the  lastj  was  herself  almost  overcome  when 
the  crisis  was  over;  but  thanking-  God  that  she 
had  been  in  time  to  prevent  her  brother's  mad- 
ness— for  so  his  sin  seemed  now  to  her — she 
threw  herself  by  his  side,  and  strove  to  win 
him  back  to  life. 

It  was  not  long*  before  the  wretched  man 
returned  to  consciousness,  and  recognised  his 
sister's  presence  \  though  with  his  conscious- 
ness arose  the  memory  of  the  scene  he  had 
passed  through,  and  of  his  frustrated  attempt : 
but  even  then  he  hardly  looked  upon  the  one 
as  linked  in  any  manner  with  the  other,  so 
fixed  was  his  notion  that  some  supernatural 
influence  could  alone  have  foiled  him  at  the 
last, 

"  How  earnest  thou  here,  Miriam  ?"  he 
asked.  u  I  seem  like  one  in  a  dream,  to 
whom  nothing-  is  too  impossible  to  arrive." 

"God  sent  me  here,  Elkanah,"  she  an- 
swered solemnly,  u  at  a  time  thou  wottedst  not 
of,  to  save  thee  when  thou  hadst  yielded  thy- 
self to  temptation,  and  to  bring*  thee  back  to 
Him.  Oh,  my  brother  !  hast  thou  forgot  the 
fate  of  Ananias,  when   thou  thus  daredst  to 
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imitate  his  crime  ?  And  even  worse  than  the 
falsehood^  thou  wouldst  destroy  the  paper  that 
proves  another's  rights." 

"  Of  what  speakest  thou,  Miriam  ?"  he 
asked,  with  face  pale  as  ashes ;  yet  clinging"  to 
his  deceit,  as  if  it  were  not  naked  to  her  eyes. 
il  Did  I  tell  thee  any  follies  in  my  swoon  that 
thou  speakest  thus  ?" 

u  Hush  !  brother,  hush  !  Do  not  add  sin 
to  sin  !  I  tell  thee,"  she  continued  earnestly, 
iC  it  is  the  prince  of  darkness  who  has  been 
inclining-  thy  heart  to  evil,  and  is  still  shutting- 
thy  eyes.  It  was  no  spirit  from  the  g*rave,  as 
thou  seemest  to  think,  that  snatched  the  paper 
from  destruction :  I  had  watched  thee  in  thy 
purpose,  and  it  was  I  who  was  in  time  to 
save." 

"  Where  is  it,  Miriam  ? "  he  besought 
wildly.  "  Give  it  me,  I  do  beseech  thee  :  thou 
knowest  not  of  what  importance  to  us,  is  the 
document  thou  hast  seized  f  and  then,  as  he 
saw  his  sister's  firm  and  sorrowing*  look,  de- 
spair laid  hold  of  him,  and  he  sank  down 
before  her,  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  It  is  all  lost — lost  for  ever,"  he  sobbed 
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between  the  choking-  paroxysms  of  his  grief. 
"  In  vain  is  it  to  get  up  early,  and  late  to 
take  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow"  (for 
even  in  the  hour  of  detected  guilt,  Master 
White  could  quote  scripture  naturally) — fc  at 
one  blow  it  is  all  knocked  down  for  ever.  I 
would  have  kept  this  from  thee  for  thy  good — 
for  after  all  is  not  all  this  property  mine  own  ? 
did  I  not  buy  it  from  the  Parliament  at  mine 
own  risk  ?  And  am  I  to  lose  my  rights  now 
on  account  of  some  idle  error  for  which  I  am 
not  to  blame  ?  Oh,  Miriam,  Miriam  !  thou  art 
rig'hteous  overmuch,  and  thou  wilt  hazard  all 
the  riches  which  I  have  laboured  so  hard  to 
save!" 

"  Let  them  perish,  Elkanah  ! "  she  answered 
in  her  high-wrought  enthusiasm,  "  so  that  we 
save  our  souls.  Know  we  not  that  they  who 
trust  in  riches  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  ?  Oh,  put  from  thee,  my  brother,  the 
carnal  thing.  Thank  God  that  this  sin  thou 
imaginest  in  thy  heart,  has  been  averted  from 
thee,  and  in  penitence  seek  for  that  mercy 
which  I  trust  will  never  be  denied.  Let  it 
not  be  said  on  high,  i  Thy  riches  perish  with 
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thee  \ 9  rather  let  thy  riches  perish,  so  that  thy 
soul  may  live.  I  thank  God  for  the  mercy 
He  has  shewn,  and  will  pray  for  thee,  El- 
kanah!" 

But  the  wretched  Puritan  was  not  then  in 
the  mood  to  benefit  by  his  sister's  earnest  ex- 
hortations :  he  had  ever  yielded  to  her  through 
life,  he  felt  doubly  her  mastery  over  him 
then.  He  did  not  dare  to  ask  her  again  for 
the  paper  she  had  secured — he  did  not  even 
ask  her  how  she  had  been  able  to  interrupt 
him  in  his  attempt — but,  utterly  defeated  by 
her  watchfulness  and  superior  strength  of 
will,  he  retired  to  his  chamber :  not  to  repent 
the  wickedness  he  had  contemplated,  but  to 
think  in  despair  of  the  failure  of  his  schemes. 
Were  all  his  sister's  prayers  to  be  utterly 
thrown  away  ?     Let  her  wait  and  hope. 

Early  on  the  next  morning*,  without  again 
seeing  her  brother,  she  went  herself  to  Bel- 
lasa-house  :  she  felt  that  until  the  paper  she 
had  saved  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Ger- 
rards,  her  duty  was  only  half  performed. 

On  the  preceding  day,  when  Richard  had 
returned    from  his  fruitless  visit   to   Arma- 
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g-eddon-hall,  he  had  acquainted  his  mother 
with  the  discovery  that  had  been  made,  and 
with  the  empty  result  of  his  mission.  Lady 
Gerrard  was  even  more  indignant  than  him- 
self  at  Master  White's  duplicity,  and  at  the 
reasons  now  laid  bare  which  had  prompted 
him  to  insult  her  Lucy ;  but  she  agreed  with 
him  in  thinking*  that  Mistress  Miriam  could 
not  have  been  a  part}^  to  her  brother's  g'uilt, 
although  she  must  henceforth  share  the  burden 
of  his  shame.  She  saw  no  reason,  however, 
to  attempt  any  concealment  of  the  matter 
from  Lucy;  even  though  the  attempt  to  ob- 
tain for  her  a  portion  of  her  rig-hts  appeared  to 
have  completely  failed. 

And  Lucy,  on  the  receipt  of  her  dear  Wil- 
mot's  letter,  was  in  a  mood  only  to  feel  happi- 
ness and  charity  to  all  the  world.  She  hoped 
and  thoug-ht  that  they  mig-ht  all  be  mistaken 
after  all,  and  that  poor  Master  White  might 
have  confessed  to  Richard  the  whole  truth : 
but  to  that  opinion  neither  Richard  nor  Lady 
Gerrard  could  be  easily  converted.  He  felt 
that,  carried  away  by  the  exuberance  of  his 
scorn,  he  had  in  his  interview  with  the  lawyer 
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taken  up  too  high  a  stand  instead  of  acting 
on  his  opponent's  own  interest  as  he  had 
intended;  and  so  had  thrown  away  his  best 
chance  of  success.  But  Lady  Gerrard  scouted 
the  idea  of  attempting  a  treaty  with  one  who 
used  fraud  for  his  ally ;  and  Lucy  also  said 
that;  if  their  suspicions  were  correct;  it  would 
be  better  to  gain  nothing*  than  to  submit 
tacitly  to  a  wTong.  And  so  they  agreed  to  dis- 
miss the  subject  from  their  conversation;  if  not 
from  their  thoughts :  for  Richard;  in  spite  of 
the  vague  threat  with  which  he  had  closed  his 
interview  with  Master  White;  felt  that;  with 
nothing'  more  than  the  bare  knowledo-e  of  their 
wrong,  he  was  powerless  to  gain  any  benefit 
for  Lucy  ;  though  he  might  do  mucji  injury  to 
him  who  kept  her  from  her  rights. 

It  was  with  much  astonishment;  then;  that 
on  the  next  morning  Lady  Gerrard  heard 
that  Mistress  Miriam  was  waiting1  below,  and 
was  anxious  to  see  her  at  once.  She  felt  that 
this  visit  must  have  some  reference  to  the 
important  disclosures  of  the  previous  day;  and 
she  thought  it  probable  that  the  sister's  pur- 
pose was  only  to  exonerate  herself  from  any 
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share  in  her  brother's  guilt.  She  determined 
therefore  to  see  her  visitor  that  once,  and 
then  firmly  to  refuse  any  future  interview. 

As  Miriam  entered  the  chamber,  Lady 
Gerrard  was  struck  by  the  extreme  pallor  of 
her  visitor's  face,  and  all  the  traces  which  it 
bore  of  the  past  sleepless  night  of  agony )  at 
the  sight,  the  sternness  of  her  heart  relented, 
her  old  kindliness  for  Mistress  Miriam  made 
itself  felt ;  and  she  rose,  and  went  to  meet  her 
with  extended  hand. 

"  You  need  not  assure  me,"  she  said,  u  that 
you  have  neither  part  nor  knowledge  of  your 
brother's  despicable  guilt.  Let  him  keep,  by 
falsehood  and  crime,  the  wealth  which  his 
heart  covets.  I  know  that  your  heart  is  pure, 
and  is  now  only  overwhelmed  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  shame." 

It  was  not  often  that  Miriam  bowed  down 
before  a  human  being ;  but  her  pride  proved 
her  punishment,  and  she  shrank  in  anguish 
then.  Each  bitter  word  that  Lady  Gerrard 
spoke,  though  meant  in  kindness,  cut  through 
her  like  a  sword.  Her  own  brother  had 
merited  such  accusations,  and  how  could  she 
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hold  up  her  head  longer  in  the  face  of  day  ? 
She  clasped  her  fingers  over  her  wan  face, 
and  the  tears  that  had  not  found  issue  during 
the  long'  hours  of  all  her  past  trial,  trickled 
through  them,  as  she  stood  before  her  haughty 
friend. 

"  Lady  Gerrard,"  she  said  at  last,  with  a 
strong-  effort  conquering*  her  emotion,  and 
endeavouring  to  be  calm,  "  I  do  not  deny  that 
my  brother  has  sinned  deeply  before  God  and 
man,  and  greatly  injured  you.  I  can  hardly 
ask  you  to  spare  him  in  your  words  or 
thoughts  ;  and  yet  one  who,  good  by  nature, 
is  under  the  domination  of  the  evil  one  for 
a  time,  is  a  subject  more  for  pity  than  re- 
proach :  I  do  not  myself  know  my  brother  in 
his  present  state.  But  I  am  not  come  to  speak 
of  him,  or  of  myself :  I  was  sure  you  would 
do  me  justice  in  thinking  that  I  could  not  be 
aware  of  his  sin.  Until  }esterday,  I  knew 
nothing  of  this  matter :  and  only  last  night, 
the  Providence  of  God  placed  in  my  hands 
the  paper  of  which  your  son  spake.  I  know 
not  now  what  it  may  be  worth  to  any  one )  but 
I  know  that  it  should  be  in  your  possession, 
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and  now  that  it  is  so,  I  feel  that  my  duty 
is  done : "  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  placed  on  the 
table,  beside  which  she  had  been  standing-,  the 
paper  which  had  already  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  pain  and  guilt. 

"  Brave  Miriam  !  I  knew  you  would  act 
thus,  if  your  will  was  equalled  by  your 
power!"  exclaimed  Lady  Gerrard  ;  completely 
won,  more  by  the  Puritan  maiden's  noble 
bearing-  than  by  her  deed.  "  But  does  your 
brother  know  of  this  ?  Would  he  amend  his 
past  by  a  late  repentance?  or  is  he  still  in 
ignorance  of  your  act?" 

All  trace  of  pride  vanished  from  Miriam's 
mien,  and  the  old  shade  of  sorrow  fell  upon  her 
face  as  she  replied  : — 

"  My  brother  is  aware  that  your  paper  is  in 
my  hands,  and  he  knows  me  well  enoug-h  to 
feel  assured  to  what  purpose  I  would  apply  its 
possession.  But  I  cannot  say  that  his  e}-es 
are  yet  opened  to  his  sin,  or  that  he  is  yet 
willing-  to  resign  the  dear  temptation  after 
which  his  soul  has  lusted.  He  has  lolled  sin 
like  a  delicious  morsel  under  the  tongue,  and 
1  know  not  when  I  can  make  him  spew  it  out 
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like  poison.  But,  God  helping-  me,  I  do  not 
despair.  For  myself,  I  would  prefer  God's 
manna  in  the  wilderness  to  the  fleshpots 
with  the  reproach  of  Egypt.  But  I  came  not 
here  to  justify  myself,  or  him.  I  will  not 
again  cross  your  path,  my  Lady  Gerrard, 
while  one  who  is  dear  to  you  is  kept  from  her 
due  rights  by  me  or  mine." 

Humbled  as  Miriam  was  by  the  confession 
of  her  brother's  disgrace,  she  was  still  sup- 
ported by  her  innate  dignity  of  soul.  At 
the  termination  of  this  painful  interview,  Lady 
Gerrard  felt  a  deeper  respect  for  Miriam  than 
ever,  and  sympathising  with  the  loft}7  isolation 
of  her  nature,  did  not  attempt  to  wound  her 
feelings  further  by  one  word  :  she  knew  that 
she  could  not  manifest  sympathy  more  kindly 
than  by  silence. 

The  marvellous  recovery  of  the  will — which 
clearly  established  Lucy's  right  to  all  the 
late  Sir  Herbert's  property,  with  a  rever- 
sionary interest  to  Wilmot,  who  had  so 
strangely  become  the  means  of  its  discovery — 
determined  Richard  on  leavings  no  means  un- 
tried for  securing  the  carrying  out  of  its  pro- 
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visions.  He  knew  that,  even  with  the  precious 
document  in  his  possession,  he  had  before  him 
a  difficult  task  :  Master  White  had  the  great 
advantage  of  possession  ;  and  it  was  not  easy 
to  obtain  justice  in  the  then  terrible  state  of 
the  law  courts,  attendant  on  the  subversion  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  anarchy  which  pervaded 
the  whole  machinery-  of  the  State. 

With  Lucy's  permission,  granted  to  him  on 
his  promise  to  deal  lightly  with  the  unfortunate 
Puritan,  he  determined  again  to  attempt  a 
treaty  with  Master  White.  He  did  not  trust 
himself  to  any  further  personal  interview  ;  but 
by  letter  pointed  out  the  advantage  which, 
by  Mistress  Miriam's  noble  conduct,  he  had 
gained ;  and  urged  his  own  desire  to  come  to 
some  amicable  arrangement,  between  his  (Mas- 
ter White's)  possession,  and  Mistress  Lucy's 
rights :  nor  did  he  forget  to  insist  on  the  benefit 
which  the  lawyer  would  obtain  by  coming  to 
terms  with  her,  instead  of  being*  thrown  by 
some  after-chance  on  the  mercy  of  an  unscru- 
pulous Parliament. 

Master  White  had  been  completely  un- 
nerved by  the  harassing  scenes  through  which 
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he  had  lately  passed ;  and  was,  in  truth,  not 
quite  untouched  by  the  sincerity  of  his  sister's 
sorrow :  so  that  much  of  his  old  cunning*  had 
deserted  him,  and  he  already  under-rated  his 
own  chances  of  success,  if  it  came  to  a  public 
struo-o'le :  while  he  was  desirous  to  do  some- 
thing-  to  salve  his  conscience,  and  appease  his 
sister's  reproaches.  He  was  thus  in  a  most 
favourable  mood  for  concession ;  and  on  the 
receipt  of  his  first  letter,  Eichard  felt  con- 
vinced that  his  cause  was  won. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WILMOT'S   VOYAGE     WITH     RUPERT,    AND     THE     WRECK 
OF   THE    ADMIRAL. 

O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear  the  billows'  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home! 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limit  to  their  sway ; 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 

BYRON'S  CORSAIR. 

Toll  for  the  brave  !     The  brave  that  are  no  more  ! 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave. 

COWPER. 

In  the  letter  which  Wilmot  had  written  to  his 
brother,  he  had  laid  bare  with  complete  frank- 
ness the  spirit  which  actuated  him  in  entering 
on  his  adventurous  course ;  and  which,  in  the 
total  ruin  of  their  hopes,  had  driven  the  bolder 
and  more  desperate  among-  the  Cavaliers  to 
embrace  the  only  field  of  action  left  for  them 
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in  their  cause.  When  Wilmot  and  Kerr 
swung"  themselves  on  board  the  Constant 
Reformation,  and  found  themselves  ag*ain  by 
Prince  Rupert's  side;  in  that  small  Fleet, 
which  had  but  lately  passed  over  from  the  Par- 
liament, consisted  the  whole  force  which  yet 
remained  to  the  Royal  Cause.  Foiled  in  their 
attempt  to  come  to  action  with  the  enemy 
under  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  on  board,  abandoned 
the  idea  of  any  further  effort,  and  sailed 
directly  for  the  Hague.  Retired  there  with 
his  courtiers  and  his  intriguing*  council,  he 
left  the  Fleet  at  Helvoetsluys  under  Prince 
Rupert's  care ;  but  for  whose  energy  and  deter- 
mination, even  this  their  last  hope  would  have 
been  lost. 

Cooped  up  in  this  neutral  port — the  Parlia- 
ment Fleet  under  Warwick  lying'  in  the 
roads  within  gunshot  of  their  dismantled 
ships,  and  only  restrained  from  coming-  to 
direct  hostility  by  the  presence  of  the  States' 
Fleet,  which  kept  a  forced  peace  between 
them — the  hearts  of  the  seamen  lost  their 
courage,    and    their    late    sudden    spirit    of 
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loyalty  faded  away  before  disaster,  difficulties, 
and  inaction. 

Everything-  was  wanting*  that  was  most 
necessary  for  their  organization  —  stores, 
supplies  of  food,  and  money.  It  would  be 
needless  to  describe  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Prince,  assisted  only  by  his  own 
unflagging-  courage  and  that  of  his  old 
followers,  had  to  contend  during*  those  miser- 
able months.  The  desertion  of  some  of  his 
best  ships  to  the  enemy — open  mutiny  among* 
the  men  in  those  that  still  remained — cold 
encouragement  from  the  Government  of  the 
States,  if  not  positive  obstacles  raised  by  it 
in  his  wa}r — wretched  intrig*ues  and  personal 
quarrels  in  the  squabbling'  court  of  the 
unfortunate  Prince  Charles— through  all  these 
thing-s,  which  would  have  utterly  disheartened 
a  less  determined  man,  the  heroic  Prince 
strug-g'led  on;  cheered  only  by  his  sense  of 
duty  and  his  resolve  not  to  relinquish  a 
fallen  cause. 

Hig'h  command,  and  a  brilliant  career 
for  himself  and  his  followers,  were  in  vain 
offered  to  him  by  the  Crown  of  France :  he 
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and  they  chose  rather  to  cling-  with  despe- 
ration to  the  old  cause,  for  which  they  had 
struggled  so  vainly  and  so  long*. 

Wilmot  was  by  this  time  inured  to  trial, 
and  he  bore  his  present  harassing*  life  without 
any  of  that  unmanly  pining-  which  he  had 
given  way  to  during*  the  inactive  months 
he  had  spent  two  years  before  in  Paris. 
And  if  he  felt  that  he  had  some  sorrows 
of  his  own,  they  shrunk  to  nothing*  beside 
the  torturing  memories  which  it  was  his  brave 
follower's  lot  to  bear.  A  sympathy  with 
Kerr  in  the  terrible  bereavement  he  had 
suffered,  and  which  he  bore  so  nobly,  pre- 
vented him  from  brooding  idly  over  his  own 
lighter  grief.  He  hoped  his  Lucy  was  as 
happy  in  her  position  as  she  could  be  without 
him ;  he  trusted  in  her  love ;  and  with  all 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  their  present 
lot,  he  looked  with  courage  to  the  chances  of 
a  future  day. 

In  his  constant  attendance  upon  Rupert 
he  had  much  to  eng-ao-e  his  time,  and  to 
prevent  a  fruitless  indulgence  in  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  reverie.     When   the  States' 
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Fleet  departed  from  Helvoetsluys,  though 
it  exacted  a  promise  from  both  parties  not  to 
break  the  peace  of  the  Port,  the  Par- 
liament Fleet  under  Warwick  entered  the 
harbour,  and  left  no  efforts  untried  to  corrupt 
the  loyalty  of  the  Prince's  seamen :  half 
of  his  small  force  deserted,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  personal  efforts  of  himself  and  his 
officers,  that  the  remainder  were  kept  to 
their  allegiance.  But  at  length  the  Parlia- 
ment  Fleet  departed,  and  the  Prince  was 
left  free  to  act  with  the  crippled  remainder 
of  his  force.  Of  his  four  remaining*  flag- 
ships, one  was  sold  to  provide  the  money 
wanted  to  fit  out  the  rest;  and  at  length, 
by  his  personal  superintendence  having*  con- 
quered every  difficulty,  in  the  fatal  month 
of  January,  the  gallant  leader  of  the  Cava- 
liers set  sail. 

With  three  flag- ships  only,  and  four  fri- 
gates—the former  hardly  manned  sufficiently 
to  work  the  ships — they  put  forth  fearlessly 
into  the  stormy  seas,  and  through  the  midst 
of  hostile  fleets  prepared  to  intercept  their 
wa}r.     Trusting-  to  the  safety  of  desperation, 
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they  bore  down  openly  upon  the  Parliament 
Fleet,  which  was  at  anchor  in  the  Downs ; 
and  the  enemy,  though  of  strength  to  crush 
them  utterly  had  but  their  weakness  been 
known,  deceived  by  the  boldness  of  their  ma- 
noeuvre, slipped  cables,  and  running*  for  shel- 
ter to  the  shore,  allowed  them  unopposed  to 
pursue  their  voyage.  And  so,  capturing  by 
the  way  the  first  prizes  which  yielded  at  their 
challenge,  they  sailed  successfully  down  the 
Channel,  and  rendezvoused  in  their  intended 
port. 

It  was  after  they  anchored  on  the  Coast 
of  Ireland,  that  they  first  heard  the  terrible 
news  of  the  Kino's  trial  and  death.  If 
anything  had  before  been  wanting  to  harden 
their  hearts  to  desperation,  the  measure  was 
filled  up  by  that  accursed  deed.  One  feel- 
ing only  now  usurped  the  place  of  all  the 
rest — a  thirst  for  vengeance  on  their  ruth- 
less  foes. 

The  greater  part  of  Ireland  still  held 
out  for  the  King ;  and  from  the  friendly 
harbour  in  which  they  kept  port,  they 
sallied    forth    separately   on    their    constant 
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enterprise,  and  with  their  armed  vessels 
scoured  the  sea.  In  this  work  of  retaliation, 
there  was  doubtless  much  to  charm  the 
hardy  Cavaliers,  who  thus  at  once  satis- 
fied their  restless  spirit  of  adventure,  sup- 
ported their  beggared  King",  and  bade  fair 
to  grow  rich  themselves  upon  the  plunder 
of  their  old  foes.  The  buccaneering'  spirit 
was  not  then  considered  a  disgrace,  under  any 
circumstances :  the  memory  of  the  times  was 
still  fresh  when  the  famous  Admiral  Drake 
came  back  from  his  far  voyages,  laden  with 
the  riches  captured  from  Spanish  galleons  in 
the  southern  main  )  and  for  themselves,  they 
were  engaged  in  open  warfare  with  a  con- 
quering foe :  little  recked  they  what  Puri- 
tan merchants  might  suffer,  while  they 
exacted  their  revenge  from  the  Common- 
wealth they  abhorred.  In  their  eyes,  the 
Parliament  and  its  subjects  were  still  rebels, 
in  spite  of  their  success;  and  as  rebels  they 
made  them  pay  the  penalty,  whenever  they 
fell  into  their  power. 

At  first  their  attempts  were  followed  with 
almost  unexpected  success.      The   seamen  in 
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the  captured  prizes  were  often  willing-  to 
enter  into  the  Royal  service ;  rich  silks  and 
other  merchant  freights  were  bartered  for  pro- 
visions, and  the  military  stores  of  which  the 
bold  adventurers  stood  in  need  most  sorely; 
the  scattered  islands  which  still  held  out  for 
the  Royal  cause  received  timely  reinforce- 
ments ;  and  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  on  shore 
were  encouraged  by  the  presence  and  daring' 
enterprise  of  the  Royalists  at  sea. 

It  was  during*  this  early  presag'e  of  pro- 
speritjj  that  Wilmot  wrote  to  his  brother  of  the 
discovery  he  had  made.  His  letter  described 
with  honesty  his  feeling's  at  the  time :  he 
had  no  exaggerated  notions  of  an  ultimate 
triumph ;  but  from  his  short  experience  of 
their  new  career,  he  was  justified  in  antici- 
pating', from  his  share  as  a  Lieutenant  on 
board  the  Admiral,  a  sufficiency ;  with  which, 
at  the  close  of  his  present  life,  he  might 
commence  a  new  one  on  a  different  field. 

In  the  colony  of  Virginia,  founded  by 
the  unfortunate  Raleigh,  he  knew  that  many 
a  Cavalier  was  at  that  time  enjoying'  the 
peaceful   life    and    undisturbed    possession   of 
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goods  and  opinions  which  was  denied  to  them 
in  their  own  unhappy  land :  there  he  would 
join  them,  and  create  the  quiet  home  for 
which,  through  the  turbulent  scenes  of  his 
present  life,  his  spirit  yearned.  With  that 
present  life,  and  with  his  present  comrades,  he 
felt  that  he  was  amongst  them,  but  not  of 
them :  the  spirit  of  love  was  in  his  heart 
and  made  his  nature  alien  to  the  circum- 
stances amidst  which  he  was  thrown  by 
fate.  But  though  he  thus  looked  forward 
to  his  rest,  he  was  cursed  with  no  doubts 
as  to  the  need  for  the  actions  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  He  was  as  fully  convinced 
of  the  duty  of  his  position  as  the  brave 
Rupert  himself,  who  inspired  this  last  effort 
of  the  Cavaliers  ;  and  in  his  simple  conscience 
he  could  imagine  no  wrong,  while  in  dislo}al 
times  he  did  his  duty  for  his  king-. 

But  soon  the  stamp  of  reverses  and  dis- 
aster was  added,  to  elevate  their  hitherto 
facile  duty  into  sacrifice.  The  appearances 
had  been  so  fair  in  Ireland,  that  the  thoughts 
of  Charles  had  naturally  turned  thither;  and 
Rupert's  good  ships  having  supplied  him  with 
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the  means  of  travel,  he  had  come  as  far  as 
Jersey  on  the  way.  But  Cromwell  and  his 
iron  Puritans  had  crossed  the  Channel,  and 
on  his  presence  the  deceitful  promise  had 
vanished  away. 

Like  an  avalanche  Cromwell  burst  upon  the 
wretched  factions  in  the  land  ;  and  in  swift 
succession  there  came  flying*  to  the  West  the 
rumours  of  his  advent,  and  of  the  bloody  deeds 
that  followed  his  advance.  The  storm  of 
Tredagh  !  Ere  the  news  of  that  terrible  day 
had  reached  the  Prince's  Fleet,  even  its  ap- 
palling* horrors  were  exaggerated ;  and  the 
tale  was  told  of  the  ruthless  bigots  bursting*  into 
the  miserable  town,  and  sparing  neither  sex 
nor  age  :  man,  woman,  and  child,  it  was  said, 
had  fallen  alike  by  the  merciless  foe. 

It  was  a  sad  blow  to  Rupert  and  others  of 
his  Cavaliers,  when  they  heard  of  the  fate 
of  their  old  comrade  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  the 
governor  of  Tredagh.  The  brave  old  man 
had  crowned  gallantly  a  gallant  life,  and 
only  one  of  all  his  officers  escaped  from  the 
carnao-e  to  tell  his  friends  how  bravely  he 
met  his  doom.     Cromwell  ordered  his  troops 
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to  give  no  quarter  to  any  of  the  garrison  ; 
and  those  chosen  servants  of  the  Lord  con- 
sidered themselves,  like  the  Israelites  of  old, 
commissioned  from  on  high  to  smite  the 
idolaters,  and  required  not  the  orders  of 
their  Lord-General  to  incite  them  to  their 
work. 

The  massacre  in  Wexford  followed  within  a 
month )  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  Royalists 
were  broken,  and  the  cause  destroyed.  Even 
in  the  far  West  the  terror  of  Cromwell's  name 
had  spread  so  effectually,  that,  amongst  the 
Irish,  all  idea  of  resistance  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  once  when  Prince  Rupert  was  on  shore 
a  design  was  laid  to  entrap  him,  and  send 
him  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the  terrible 
enemy. 

The  treason  fortunately  failed ;  but  Rupert 
felt  that  all  hope  for  the  King's  cause  in 
Ireland  was  at  an  end,  and  that  any  further 
stay  there  was  only  time  thrown  away.  The 
Parliament  Fleet  was  on  the  watch,  far  su- 
perior in  force,  and  under  orders  at  all  hazards 
to  prevent  his  escape ;  yet  the  Prince,  who  had 
foiled  them  before  so  often,  had  no  fears  but 
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that  he  could  avoid  them  then  :  and  in  this, 
as  often  at  other  times,  his  fortune  favoured 
him.  A  strong*  gale  forced  the  enemy  to 
break  up  their  watch,  and  during*  their  ab- 
sence the  Cavaliers  with  their  small  force 
of  seven  ships  again  put  out  to  sea.  They 
had  no  definite  design  ;  but  in  whatever  seas  a 
Parliament  Flag-  could  be  descried,  or  where- 
ever  they  might  meet  a  vessel  belonging-  to 
anv  power  that  treated  with  the  Rebels  and 
cast  off  their  Royal  Master  in  his  misfortunes, 
there  they  would  find  an  enemy,  and  exact 
from  him  tribute  for  the  Sovereign  he  refused 
to  acknowledge. 

It  would  be  needless  to  follow  in  detail  the 
adventures  of  the  Corsair  Prince.  Their 
course  first  led  them  to  Portugal,  where  the 
chivalrous  kino-  received  them  with  the  dis- 
tinction due  to  brave  men  in  misfortune. 
But  no  where  could  they  make  long  rest : 
their  Sovereio-n  looked  to  their  exertions  for 
the  verv  necessaries  of  existence,  and  in  the 
verv  midst  of  their  indefatigable  foe  they  had 
to  pursue  their  desperate  calling.  Like  a 
sleuth-hound    on    its    prey,    the    Parliament 
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Fleet,  under  the  Sea-General  Blake,  still 
followed  on  their  track,  and  pursued  them 
from  port  to  port  and  sea  to  sea.  Through 
these  and  all  other  difficulties  they  struggled 
on,  and  brought  many  a  goodly  prize  into 
the  neutral  harbours  open  to  them. 

And  as  alone  amongst  buccaneers  they  were 
inspired  by  a  noble  purpose,  so  were  they 
singular  in  their  calling  for  the  generosity 
they  displayed.  Rupert  possessed  the  highest 
attribute  of  a  commander,  that  of  winning" 
the  affections  of  his  followers  to  himself,  and 
inspiring  them  with  his  own  lofty  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice.  Often,  prompted  by  the  Prince, 
would  his  ship's  company  abandon  to  the 
urgent  necessities  of  the  King  all  their  own 
portion  of  the  hard-won  booty,  in  addition  to 
the  E oval  share.  The  Prince  was  King 
Charles's  banker,  and  the  only  means  at  his 
disposal  to  cash  the  bills  presented  to  him,  was 
to  send  forth  one  of  his  ships  and  levy  upon 
the  enemy  a  tax  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
For  one  whole  year  after  leaving  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  did  Rupert  wander  with  his  small 
squadron  along  the  wild  shores  of  Spain,  and 
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through  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  his  ships 
now  roving*  separately  in  search  of  enterprise, 
and  now  uniting-  at  their  rendezvous  to  com- 
pare their  prizes,  and  receive  fresh  orders. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  for  long* 
their  dangerous  career  in  the  midst  of  a  supe- 
rior force,  watching*  for  them  in  those  narrow 
seas.  In  the  course  of  that  year  their  losses, 
bv  the  chances  of  the  sea  and  at  the  hands  of 
Blake,  were  enough,  in  spite  of  their  other  suc- 
cesses, to  dishearten  a  less  determined  leader 
than  the  Prince.  Three  of  their  ships  only 
were  present  at  their  last  meeting*  for  the  year 
in  the  harbour  of  Toulon  :  the  rest  were  sunk 
or  captured.  But  Rupert  never  thought  of 
yielding  up  the  struggle,  while  one  ship 
was  left  in  which  he  might  hoist  the  Royal 
flag. 

His  brother,  Prince  Maurice,  had  passed  in 
safety  through  the  adventurous  rovings  of  the 
year,  and  his  loss  alone  might  have  damped 
Rupert's  ardour.  One  of  the  captured  prizes 
wras  in  haste  fitted  out  as  a  man-of-war,  and 
an  Englishman  who  was  in  the  port  volun- 
teered to  join  the  squadron  with  a  vessel  of 
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his  own.  His  offer  was  accepted  gladly  and 
his  ship  named,  m  honour  of  its  owner,  the 
Loyal  Subject.  Thus  reinforced,  Rupert,  at 
the  head  of  his  five  ships,  his  flag-  hoisted  on 
board  the  Admiral,  whose  deck  he  had  trod 
for  nearly  two  years,  again  steered  forth, 
bound  for  the  western  main. 

They  had  hitherto  afforded  some  assistance 
to  their  King*,  but  were  nearly  as  poor  them- 
selves as  when  they  entered  on  their  corsair 
life.  But,  animated  by  Rupert's  example, 
none  amongst  them  grudged  the  sacrifices 
they  made  to  their  cause.  The  seas  of  Eu- 
rope could  no  longer  afford  a  field  for  their 
exploits )  and  so,  in  a  general  meeting  of  the 
officers,  they  determined  to  burst  away  into 
the  far  tropics,  and  claim  for  their  Sovereign 
and  themselves  a  portion  of  the  wealth  that 
rewarded  all  adventurers  in  those  fabulous 
regions.  Their  ships  were  mostly  old  and 
worn ;  unknown  dangers  loomed  upon  them 
in  the  distance ;  but  something  was  to  be 
done  at  last,  or  their  career  abandoned. 
They  were  accustomed  to  disappointments, 
and  inured   to   danger,  and  the    prospect  of 
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these  increasing-  could  not  deter  them  from 
their  choice. 

In  the  same  stormy  month  in  which  two 
years  before  they  had  first  sailed  on  their 
expedition,  they  started  again  to  recommence 
their  life  of  peril  and  adventure,  in  far  and 
almost  unknown  seas.  But  on  board  the 
Admiral,  at  least — Prince  Rupert's  ship — no 
one  would  have  thought  that  they  were  the 
same  men  now  who  had  at  that  time  been 
restrained  from  mutiny  only  by  their  terror 
at  their  leader's  will.  Once  in  those  times, 
when  the  boldest  amongst  the  discontented 
spirits  had  collected  in  an  angry  g-roup  upon 
the  forecastle  and  refused  to  do  their  duty, 
and  Rupert  followed  by  his  officers  had  gone 
amongst  them,  the  daring*  Prince,  irritated 
at  their  insolent  aspect,  had  seized  their 
ringleader  in  his  powerful  arms,  held  him 
as  he  would  have  done  a  naughty  child  over 
the  vessel's  side,  and  then  contemptuously 
thrown  him  back  amongst  his  comrades,  and 
bade  them  do  their  duty  :  awed  by  his  power, 
the  brawny  men  had  yielded  like  chidden  bo}'s 
to  one  of  greater  strength  than  themselves. 
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They  now  performed  in  love  what  they  had 
then  done  for  terror. 

The  charm  of  mutual  dangers  passed,  in 
which  the  Prince  had  always  borne  a  leader's 
share;  had  bound  them  to  him  with  perdurable 
links  far  stronger  than  the  ties  of  mere  dis- 
cipline or  force.  On  board  that  ship  there 
was  not  one,  from  his  brave  Captain,  Sir 
Robert  Holmes,  down  to  the  youngest  cabin 
boy,  who  would  not  have  followed  the  Prince 
through  any  dangers,  or  rushed  untold  to 
meet  them,  so  as  to  win  the  honour  of  his 
approving  word. 

In  this  last  voyage  of  the  Admiral,  they 
gave  an  eternal  example  of  their  devotion  and 
their  self-sacrificing  love. 

In  their  new  expedition  the  same  various 
fortune  waited  on  the  Eoyal  Fleet  that  had 
attended  their  previous  efforts  :  if  their  prizes 
afforded  richer  booty,  their  difficulties  were 
far  greater.  Now  they  fell  on  some  rich 
Spanish  galleon,  and  made  that  country  pay 
for  the  insults  it  had  offered  to  themselves 
and  to  their  King's  ambassadors ;  now  they 
were   buffeted  by  tropic   storms   in  seas  un- 
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visited  before,  and  driven  for  shelter  to  un- 
known islands,  where  the  palm  shot  up  into 
the  glaring  sky  and  the  rich  growth  of  tropic 
foliage  clothed  the  inhabitable  land,  down  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  deep  blue  sea.  Now 
they  were  received  as  princely  guests  at  some 
small  settlement  of  European  adventurers, 
who  traded  with  them  for  spice  and  gold ; 
then  they  were  again  fugitives  at  the  ap- 
proach of  their  old  untiring  omnipresent  foe. 

But  throuo-h  storms  and  through  Blake's 
fleet — through  the  wrath  of  nature  and  the 
wrath  of  man — the  Cavaliers  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully their  desperate  calling,  under  the 
leading  of  their  dauntless  Prince.  And  as 
their  ships  grew  laden  with  the  wealth  so 
hardly  earned,  the  prospect  of  return  seemed 
at  last  approaching ;  when  they  might  gain  at 
least  a  respite  from  their  constant  toil,  and 
share  with  their  expectant  Sovereign  the  har- 
vest they  had  gathered. 

It  seemed  to  Wilmot  that,  after  so  many 
disappointments,  the  realization  of  a  portion  of 
his  desire  was  now  at  hand.  He  felt  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  sufficiently  for  his  King, 
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and  was  resolved  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
voyage  to  put  into  execution  his  scheme 
so  long  deferred.  Even  the  indomitable  Bu- 
pert  seemed  to  think  that  any  further  efforts 
with  their  worn-out  vessels  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible ;  and  the  hopes  of  all  were 
turned  to  accomplishing*  to  completeness  their 
present  expedition,  which  it  was  felt  would  be 
their  last. 

In  the  month  of  September  a  leak  was  first 
noticed  on  board  the  Admiral,  but  it  was 
thought  to  be  of  no  importance ;  and  as  the 
water  could  easily  be  kept  down,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  where  the  leak  lay  with- 
out entirely  unloading  the  ship,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  pay  no  attention  to  it  till  the 
voyage  was  over :  or  at  least  till  a  more  con- 
venient season. 

In  the  middle  of  the  month  the  ships  united 
at  their  rendezvous  at  the  small  island  of 
Terceira,  there  to  take  in  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions with  which  they  were  to  complete  their 
voyage  to  the  southern  seas.  While  lying  in 
the  roads,  the  ships  were  driven  from  their 
anchorage    by   the    sudden    violence   of   the 
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weather ;  and  as  they  tried  at  first  to  lay-to 
against  the  gale,  so  that  they  might  return 
to  harbour  as  soon  as  it  was  passed,  the 
leak  in  the  Admiral  increased  so  rapidly 
that,  in  order  to  save  the  straining  of  the 
ship,  they  determined  on  running  before  the 
wind. 

The  experiment  proved  worse  than  useless  ; 
for  as  they  ran,  the  water  gained  so  fast  upon 
them,  that  with  all  their  efforts  the}r  could  not 
keep  it  down.  The  Prince  fired  signal  guns 
for  the  other  ships  to  keep  him  company, 
and  help  them  if  necessary  in  their  distress ; 
though  still  nothing  serious  was  anticipated. 
The  Vice- Admiral  with  Prince  Maurice  on 
board,  and  the  Honest  Seaman,  seeing  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Admiral,  kept  as  near  as  the 
violence  of  the  storm  permitted ;  which  it  was 
hoped  would  soon  abate,  and  enable  them  to 
render  effectual  assistance. 

And  on  board  the  Admiral  the  prospect 
seemed  at  first  to  be  brightening ;  for  by  dint 
of  extra  hands,  they  gained  upon  the  leak,  and 
expected  at  least  to  be  able  to  weather  their 
present  dangers.     But  the  storm  which  had 
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begun  so  suddenly  increased  hourly  in  its 
strength ;  and  at  last  blew  by  them  in  all  the 
wild  force  of  a  tropical  hurricane.  As  the 
water-laden  ship  rolled  and  strained  in  the 
trough  of  the  driving*  sea,  a  gigantic  wave, 
following*  on  their  course,  caught  them  on  the 
poop,  and  swept  in  thundering  ruin  along  the 
deck.  When  it  had  passed,  they  found  that 
the  pinnace — which,  being  too  large  to  be 
hoisted  on  board,  had  been  secured  astern — 
was  severed  from  them  by  the  wave ;  and  thus 
was  gone  one  last  resource  for  safety  in  their 
hour  of  need. 

But  far  worse  than  this  was  to  befall 
them  in  that  terrible  time.  For  three  days 
the  storm  continued  with  unabated  force,  and 
only  with  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  officers  and 
crew  were  they  able  to  keep  under  the  fatal 
leak.  In  vain  they  looked  for  some  respite 
to  their  toils :  day  after  day  was  the  same 
appalling  view  of  the  white  sea,  lashed  by 
the  wind  into  one  level  foam,  and  the  black 
sky  over  head,  through  which  no  gleam  of 
sunlight  shone  to  cheer  their  despairing 
hearts. 
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But  Rupert  would  not  let  them  despair. 
All  that  the  efforts  of  man  could  do,  was  done 
to  save  the  ship.  On  the  third  morning-  a 
butt-head  started  in  the  straining*  ship,  and  the 
water  rushed  in  so  fast  that  no  working-  at 
the  pumps  could  keep  it  down.  But  the  new 
leak  was  within  reach,  and  they  endeavoured, 
amidst  all  their  difficulties,  to  fill  it  up  in  such 
a  temporary  way  as  would  enable  them  to 
outlive  the  storm.  Their  efforts  were  at  first 
successful,  and  a  g-leam  of  hope  shone  on  them 
of  an  ultimate  escape. 

During-  all  this  time  they  had  fired  signal 
guns  to  warn  their  comrades  of  their  peril, 
and  keep  them  near;  and  now  the  leak 
which  they  had  so  hardly  stanchioned  down 
gave  way,  the  whole  plank  sprung-,  and  every 
thought  of  safety  was  at  an  end.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  human  efforts  to  save  the 
doomed  ship.  The  rolling-  of  the  casks  and 
bales  of  merchandize  within  the  water-logg*ed 
hold,  prevented  any  man  from  standing-  there, 
and  stopped  any  farther  attempts  at  baling- ; 
now  useless  guns  were  heaved  overboard  to 
give  them  a  few  more  hours  of  life  ;  and  then, 
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all  further  efforts  being*  vain,  the  devoted  crew 
resigned  themselves  to  their  fate. 

Theirs  was  no  pusillanimous  despair;  but 
the  last  brave  purpose  of  heroic  men.  All 
hope  was  over,  and  the  comrades,  who  had 
passed  tog-ether  through  so  many  dangers, 
now  resolved  to  be  united  in  their  fate  and 
make  the  ship  their  grave.  The  masts  had 
been  cut  by  the  board,  and  the  vessel  lay  a 
helpless  wreck  upon  the  now  rising  sea ;  for 
the  violence  of  the  hurricane  was  over,  and  as 
the  force  of  the  wind  abated,  the  sea  it  had 
struck  down  arose  surging  in  black  heav- 
ing mountain  billows. 

The  Honest  Seaman  bore  down  upon  the 
wreck,  and  ran  aboard  her  weather  bow  *  but 
not  a  man  in  the  Admiral  stirred,  or  at- 
tempted to  avail  himself  of  the  refuge  :  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  their  loved  Prince; 
and,  as  he  stood  in  sorrowing  pride  amongst 
them,  they  determined  all  to  die  with  him. 
The  Honest  Seaman  was  in  a  moment 
forced  away ;  the  passing  chance  of  refuge 
was  gone,  and  the  sacrifice  completed. 

Then  the  Vice-Admiral's  ship,   the    Sival- 
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low,  bore  up  beneath  their  stern ;  when  Rupert, 
through  the  storm,  endeavoured  to  convey  his 
last  message  to  his  brother  Maurice,  and  his  de- 
termination to  die  with  his  men.  The  sad  part- 
ing- between  the  brothers  —  who  were  known 
to  love  each  other  so  dearly,  and  one  of  whom 
was  doomed  to  die  before  the  eyes  of  the 
other,  while  he  was  impotent  to  save — touched 
the  heart  of  the  sternest  seaman  there,  and 
inspired  the  Admiral's  heroic  crew  with  a 
resolve  yet  nobler  than  the  one  they  had  al- 
read}^  made. 

The  Prince  was  himself  determined  to  share 
their  fate :  it  was  impossible  that  they  could 
save  themselves,  but  they  might  yet  make 
one  attempt  to  save  their  leader.  There  was 
a  small  boat  still  left  upon  the  wreck  ;  it  was 
doubtful  whether  it  could  live  in  such  a  sea, 
but  it  was  the  only  mode  of  safety  left.  In 
haste  they  made  the  boat  ready,  and  Kerr 
acquainted  Wilmot  with  the  seamen's  design : 
with  a  sad  delight  he  listened  to  their  devoted 
purpose,  but  knew  that  the  Prince  wrould 
never  listen  to  the  proposal,  or  accept  of  his 
own  safety   without   theirs.       Kerr,    as    the 
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seamen's  spokesman  to  the  Prince,  told 
him  that  the  boat  was  ready,  and  that 
his  men  would  die  happy  if  only  he  was 
safe. 

The  Prince  was  deeply  affected  by  their 
heroism;  and,  as  Kerr  spoke  their  united 
wishes  and  the  eag-er  men  behind  him  shewed 
by  their  faces  their  unison  with  his  words,  he 
looked  with  grateful  pride  upon  them  all  and 
pressed  Kerr's  horny  hand. 

u  Nay,  my  brave  men,"  he  said,  "  think 
not  but  that  I  feel  your  loves :  but  you  must 
not  ask  me  to  forego  the  honour  of  dying-  with 
so  gallant  a  crew." 

Kerr  looked  into  his  face  for  one  moment 
with  ineffable  emotion,  and  then,  his  love  for 
his  leader  mastering-  the  very  respect  he  felt, 
he  turned  to  the  ardent  seamen  round  him, 
and  the  same  determination  rushing*  at  once 
into  the  breasts  of  all,  "  My  mates ! "  he 
shouted,  "  we  must  save  him  in  spite  of  his 
wish!" 

At  the  words  they  threw  themselves  in 
loving-  mutiny  upon  the  Prince.  He  had 
before  quelled  them  in  their  anger ;  he  could 
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not  resist  them  now  in  their  affections.  The 
little  boat  had  been  already  hoisted  out,  and 
four  stout  lads  were  seated  at  the  oar.  As 
if  he  had  been  a  child,  the  strong-  men 
lifted  in  their  arms  the  unresisting-  Prince, 
bore  him  over  the  vessel's  side  and  placed 
him  in  the  stern.  Then,  as  the  little  boat 
pushed  out  into  the  tumultuous  sea,  they 
waved  their  hands  in  farewell  triumph  ;  shout- 
ino*  to  the  Prince  to  remember  that  they  were 
his  true  subjects  unto  death. 

He  sate  bowed  down  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat  as  it  laboured  on  its  way,  his  face 
covered  by  his  hands  :  he  could  not  look  up, 
even  in  answer  to  his  comrades'  farewell 
cheer  ;  but  they  knew  the  painful  conflict  that 
was  raging-  in  his  tender  heart — they  knew 
that  their  iron  leader  wept.  They  watched 
with  absorbing  interest  the  course  of  the 
boat,  now  rising*  over  the  towering-  waves, 
now  hidden  between  the  surges ;  all  thought 
of  their  own  impending-  doom  being-  lost  in 
their  eagerness  for  their  leader's  safetv ; 
and  as  they  saw  the  boat  mounting*  wave 
after  wave    and   gaining*  the   nearest  vessel's 
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side,  and  their  Prince  at  last  climbed  up  in 
safety  on  the  Honest  Seaman's  deck,  one 
would  have  thought  who  had  heard  the 
sound,  that  an  unexpected  refuge  was  opened 
for  them  all,  so  high  above  the  howling 
storm  arose  the  thrill  of  their  triumphant 
cheer. 

Again  the  little  boat  put  off  into  the  stormy 
sea,  in  which  it  seemed  a  marvel  that  it  was 
not  swamped  by  the  first  overhanging  wave  ; 
and  once  more  it  came  under  the  fated 
Admiral's  lee,  from  which  another  victim 
might  yet  be  saved.  The  Prince  had  named 
Holmes  and  Gerrard  as  the  two  he  wished 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  escape.  They  were  standing  together  in 
sad  silence  as  the  boat  returned,  and  they 
heard  the  Prince's  message  :  the  faithful 
Kerr  was  also,  in  that  solemn  hour,  standing 
by  his  master's  side. 

'"Thank  God!  Master  Wilmot,"  he  burst 
out  earnestly,  "that  you,  too,  will  be  safe. 
When  I  know  that  you  will  live  to  look  after 
my  little  Lucy,  there  is  nothing  to  bind  me 
further  to  the  earth." 

VOL.    III.  I 
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At  his  words  Wilmot  looked  half-reproach- 
fully  in  his  face,  but  his  heart  was  too  full  to 
chide. 

"  God  will  look  after  her,  Kerr/'  he  an- 
swered solemnly,  "  and  all  who  are  dear  to 
me  :  He  will  find  for  them  better  protectors 
than  myself;  and  we  may  both  look  trustfully 
to  His  care." 

Kerr  loved  him  too  devotedly  even  to  gain- 
say such  a  purpose,  when  he  knew  that  he  was 
resolved. 

"You  will  not  guard  your  life,  even  for 
our  own  young*  lady's  sake  ? "  he  whispered, 
but  did  not  attempt  any  further  dissuasion 
than  this  ;  which  he  knew  was  the  most 
powerful  he  could  command.  Wilmot  pressed 
his  hand  in  silence,  for  he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak;  but  by  the  mute  aspect 
of  his  face,  Kerr  knew  that  his  appeal  was 
vain. 

"  Gerrard  ! "  said  Holmes,  resolutely,  in 
whom  also  a  stern  conflict  had  been  raging*, 
during'  this  short  scene.  "I  do  not  think 
I  fear  death  in  itself  more  than  other  men,  but 
I  am  sure  I  am  not  fit  to  die.     I  have  loved 
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and  honoured  you  from  the  time  you  joined  us 
firsts  a  mere  boy;  come  with  me  now,  and 
I  shall  feel  my  conscience  lighter  than  if 
I  alone  accept  the  safety  which  so  many  brave 
men  have  refused." 

"God  bless  you,  Holmes!"  answered  Wil- 
mot,  "you  can  require  no  comrade  in  obeying" 
the  Prince's  counsel.  For  myself,  my  hopes 
are  dead ;  and  any  death  is  preferable  to  a 
death  in  life.  God  bless  you,  Holmes,  for 
ever  ! " 

There  could  be  no  longer  delay,  and 
Holmes,  followed  by  Rupert's  private  servant, 
jumped  into  the  skiff.  Ag*ain  it  reached  in 
safety  the  Honest  Seaman,  and  scarcely  had 
those  it  bore  climbed  on  board  ere  it  sank  : 
its  frail  planks  were  shivered  against  the 
vessel's  side. 

But  Rupert,  who  had  so  unwillingly 
accepted  life  himself,  determined  on  trying 
another  effort  to  save  his  men.  On  board  the 
Admiral  they  saw  that  the  Honest  Seama?i's 
course  was  changed,  and  at  first  she  bore 
directly  on  them.  They  might  all  be  rescued 
yet!     But   as  she  approached,   it  was  clear 
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that  her  lee-way  was  too  great  for  her 
ag-ain  to  reach  the  wreck  :  as  she  passed 
away  to  leeward  the  last  hope  fell,  and  the 
doomed  men  prepared  themselves  for  their 
fate. 

There  was  a  chaplain  among-st  them,  who 
had  offered,  when  all  hope  was  over,  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  to  such  as  would 
consecrate  their  last  hours  of  life  to  God. 
There  were  man}'  in  that  crew  who  had  not 
thought  much  of  relio-ion  in  their  lives,  but 
were  touched  in  that  solemn  hour.  Upwards 
of  three  hundred  men  were  there  on  whom 
was  waiting*  the  certainty  of  a  sudden  death ; 
and  it  was  in  truth  a  solemn  scene,  when, 
thus  completing1  their  sacrifice  in  time,  they 
pledged  their  faith  and  their  hopes  for  all 
eternity. 

For  the  whole  day  the  doomed  ship 
floated  on,  but  towards  evening'  it  was  clear 
that  she  was  settling*  fast.  When  the  g-loom 
of  the  storm}'  day  changed  to  the  darker 
shades  of  night,  two  rockets  fired  into  the 
black  sky  told  the  companion  ships  that  the 
Admiral    had    sunk    with    all   the   riches    it 
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contained — riches  not  only  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious merchandise,  but  the  priceless  riches 
of  more  than  three  hundred  self-sacrificing' 
men. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

LUCY   ONLY   ENTERS    UPON    WEALTH    TO    LEARN    THE 
TRUTH    OF    HER   BEREAVEMENT. 

Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health  ;  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach, — such  are  the  rich, 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 

HENRY  IV.,  Part  2,  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 

Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  summer  visions  die. 

ROGERS'  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. 

Warned  by  the  experience  of  the  failure 
of  his  first  attempt  at  treating-  with  Master 
White,  Eichard  Gerrard  had  opened  his  se- 
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cond  negotiation  in  a  far  more  cautious 
manner,  and  by  the  very  temperate  nature 
of  his  new  demands,  backed  by  the  unex- 
pected advantages  he  had  gained  through 
Mistress  Miriam,  had  obtained,  at  the  very 
first,  greater  concessions  than  he  had  dared  to 
hope. 

The  lawyer,  to  his  astonishment,  agreed 
to  the  abstract  rights  which  Lucy  possessed, 
and  in  consideration  of  his  own  possession  of 
the  property,  and  the  difficulty  that  would  be 
experienced  in  confirming  the  bare  rights  of 
the  true  owner,  demanded  a  life  interest  in 
the  estate  for  himself,  under  the  promise  of 
abandoning*  all  claims  upon  it  for  his  family 
or  heir. 

Richard,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  substantiating  Lucy's  rights,  and 
prompted  also  by  her  spirit  of  exaggerated 
leniency,  after  very  little  hesitation  agreed  to 
this  proposal.  His  nature  would  not  permit 
him  to  stoop  to  barter  and  to  haggle,  even 
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for  another ;  and  in  his  heart  he  felt  that 
he  was  very  fortunate  to  have  obtained  so 
much  with  so  little  difficulty,  from  an  oppo- 
nent whom  he  expected  would  have  resorted 
to  every  shift  in  a  strug-gle  to  improve  his 
bargain. 

In  truth  Master  White  had  dwelt  so  long" 
in  private  on  the  fears  of  discovery,  and  of  the 
ruin  that  would  follow,  that  he  had  exag- 
gerated to  himself  the  danger  of  his  own 
insecurity,  and  by  a  natural  consequence  came 
at  last  to  consider  detection  and  the  loss  of 
his  possessions  as  a  synonymous  thing.  Yet 
it  would  not  be  doing  him  full  justice  to 
attribute  to  his  fears  and  cupidity  alone  the 
promptness  with  which  he  met  the  advances 
of  Richard  Gerrard  towards  making-  some  ar- 
rang'ement  between  them.  Although  a  weak 
man,  he  had  always  endeavoured,  until  temp- 
tation became  too  strong  for  him,  to  do  that 
which  his  conscience  thoug'ht  was  right ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  great  sins  into  which  he  had 
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been  lately  led,  he  possessed  previously  one 
portion  of  religion,  and  had  the  fear  of  God 
and  of  the  future  strongly  in  his  mind. 

As  usual,  the  descent  to  crime  had  been 
easy ;  and  as  he  had  gone  on  from  step  to 
step,  he  had  succeeded  partially  in  stifling 
his  accusing  conscience.  But  that  conscience 
was  not  dead ;  and  though  at  the  time  it 
seemed  that  his  sister's  stirring  appeals  had 
fallen  on  a  deaf  ear,  her  utterance  was  not  so 
vain  as,  in  her  horror  at  his  crime  and  apathy, 
she  then  feared. 

In  the  failure  of  his  schemes  and  the  down- 
fall of  his  hopes,  after  the  first  paroxysm  of 
despair  and  disappointment  was  over,  there 
was  room  for  the  better  feeling  of  remorse ; 
and  memory  brought  back  to  him  in  their 
full  effect,  the  words  of  warning  which  his 
sister  had  addressed,  and  which  had  fallen 
unheeded  on  his  ear  in  his  hour  of  interrupted 
crime. 

The   sacrifice   which    his    sister   demanded 
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from  him  was  indeed  as  impossible  to  him 
as  ever,  and  seemed  to  him  as  needless  as  it 
was  hard ;  but  he  determined  to  take  a  step 
in  that  direction,  and  throw  a  sop  to  soothe 
the  qualms  of  his  awakening-  conscience. 

He  was  still  in  an  indecisive  state,  strug- 
gling* whether  regret  should  be  dominant  at 
his  disappointment  or  for  his  crime ;  but  the 
latter  feeling,  though  weak  as  yet,  had  so  far 
influenced  his  heart,  that  he  could  not  utter 
one  word  of  reproach  to  his  sister  for  the  part 
she  had  taken  in  causing  his  downfall. 

Indeed  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  her  pre- 
sence, in  the  consciousness  of  his  shame,  and 
hardly  dared  to  tell  her  what  was  the  amount 
of  the  sacrifice  with  which  he  had  satisfied  his 
easy  conscience. 

Miriam  felt  that  every  day  they  falsely 
kept  to  themselves  another's  rights  was  a  pain 
to  her  own  virtuous  pride,  and  an  addition 
to  her  brother's  load  of  sin  ;  but  when  she 
learned  from  his  own  lips  that  he  had  taken 
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the  first  step  on  the  way  to  retribution,  and 
listened  to  the  first  confused  confessions  which 
he  made  in  acknowledgment  of  his  sinful  past, 
the  first  gleam  of  joy  broke  upon  her  heart 
which  had  illuminated  it  since  the  discovery  of 
her  brother's  guilt. 

He  was  not  wholly  cast  away :  there  was 
already  a  return  to  his  better  self,  and  God 
would  yet  open  his  e}^es  to  all  his  error  and 
bring  him  back  to  himself.  Miriam  attempted 
no  sudden  and  violent  demand  for  what  she 
thought  was  right,  and  nothing*  less  than 
which  could  satisfy  herself ;  but  by  her  own 
watchful  care  and  constant  guidance,  strength- 
ened by  that  Divine  assistance  which  is  never 
refused  to  those  who  ask  for  it  in  heart  and 
truth,  she  hoped  in  time  to  make  him  look  on 
those  things  as  she  did  herself,  and  to  perform 
the  only  action  left  for  him  completely  to  re- 
deem the  past. 

She  did  not  disguise  from  herself  the  diffi- 
culty  of  her  design ;  she  saw  at  last  clearly 
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how  covetousness  was  rooted  in  her  brother's 
hearty  almost  to  the  extinction  of  his  whole 
religious  feeling's  when  opposed  to  that  be- 
setting- sin  y  but  she  was  possessed  of  that  faith 
which  can  remove  mountains  :  she  had  in  her 
own  nature  that  enthusiasm  which  can  be 
daunted  by  no  difficulties,  and  wearied  by  no 
delays  :  it  was  proof  even  ag*ainst  the  heart- 
sickening*  influence  of  hope  long*  deferred. 

For  false  hopes  also  came,  adding*  their 
own  pain  of  disappointment  to  the  excitement 
of  her  high-wroug'ht  nature ;  which  was  now 
wrapped  up  in  her  attempt. 

Her  brother,  after  the  short  estrang-ement 
which  had  followed  on  the  first  discovery  of 
his  guilt,  when  once  the  struggle  with  his 
shame  was  passed,  sought  more  eag*erly  than 
before  the  consolation  of  Miriam's  company 
and  support.  And  under  her  influence,  the 
expression  of  his  own  religious  feeling's,  now  in 
reality  ag*ain  awakening*  within  him,  was  ex- 
aggerated by  the  desire  to  win  back  that  hig*h 
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opinion  from  his  sister  which  he  had  given 
too  much  cause  to  destroy  ;  and  the  words  of 
repentance  he  uttered,  without  being*  aware  of 
their  hypocris}^  at  the  time,  led  her  almost  to 
imagine  in  her  delight  that  the  success  she 
long-ed  for  was  at  hand. 

But  when  Miriam,  thus  deceived,  alluded  to 
the  instant  abandonment  of  the  wealth  they 
unjustly  enjoyed  as  the  only  sacrifice  that 
could  prove  that  his  repentance  was  sincere, 
she  found  how  completely  she  was  mistaken, 
and  how  far  her  brother  yet  was  from  those 
feeling's  to  which  she  hoped  to  lead  him. 

Her  persistence  in  such  advice  seemed  to 
him  like  madness :  he  had  already  yielded,  he 
said,  all  that  could  in  justice  be  expected  from 
him,  and  more  than  would  have  been  necessary 
but  for  his  desire  to  redeem  a  past  of  which 
he  confessed  the  guilt.  It  was  by  taking*  ad- 
vantage of  his  brother's  necessity  that  Jacob 
gained  the  birthright,  and  by  guile  he  obtained 
the  blessing* :  when  he  wrestled  with  the  angel 
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in  Penuel,  and  conquered,  he  did  so  though 
he  had  never  resigned  either  of  these  advan- 
tages. Surely  in  these  latter  days  a  greater 
sacrifice  could  never  he  demanded  from  him 
than  had  been  claimed  by  God  from  the  great 
founder  of  His  chosen  race. 

Miriam  sighed,  and  could  not  answer  :  she 
saw  that  she  was  yet  far  from  the  attainment 
of  her  end  ;  but  she  abandoned  not  one  jot  of 
her  foiled  purpose,  and  strong  in  her  own  con- 
victions, waited  patiently  for  God's  assistance 
to  bring  her  brother  more  fully  back  to  Him. 

Master  White,  in  the  flattering*  self- con- 
sciousness of  having  granted  so  much  to  the 
Gerrards  with  a  free  will,  would  have  endea- 
voured to  renew  with  them  the  same  sort  of 
social  intercourse  which  subsisted  before  the 
late  discoveries ;  but  from  this  he  was,  with 
some  difficulty,  dissuaded  by  his  sister.  She 
knew  well  the  pride  with  which  they  would 
spurn  any  advances  upon  his  part,  and  it  was 
an  agony  of  shame  to  her  that  they  had  every 
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right  to  do  so ;  for  herself  she  had  determined 
never  to  see  one  of  them  more,  until  the  time 
were  come  when  she  might  look  them  in  the 
face  without  any  wounding-  of  her  self-respect 
by  the  thought  that  she  or  hers  stood  between 
them  and  their  rights. 

This  time  of  trial,  which  was  so  sore  to 
her,  passed  lightly  away  to  the  inmates  of 
Bellasa  -  house.  Lucy  was  as  happy  as  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  be  in  the  absence  of 
Wilmot;  and  the  recurring  thought  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  alone 
shaded  the  quiet  tenor  of  her  life.  Her 
tender  nature  opened  like  a  blossom  in  the 
dew  to  the  constant  and  increasing  kindness 
of  those  around  her ;  and  the  thought  that 
she  would  one  day  be  the  mistress  of  wealth 
gave  her  a  new  unselfish  joy,  in  the  idea  that 
she  would  be  able  to  save  her  Wilmot  from 
the  necessity  of  future  toil. 

She  well  remembered  the  kind  old  Sir  Her- 
bert, and   how  he  had  petted  her  as  a  child, 
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and  tried  by  his  caresses  to  win  her  from 
her  allegiance  to  her  own  yet  clearer  uncle. 
The  younger  Trevanion  she  never  remembered 
to  have  seen  ;  but  it  was  a  relief  to  her  gentle 
heart  to  think  that  he  had  met  his  father  in 
the  field,  and  that  there  past  follies  were  for- 
given :  that  the  father  and  son  were  reconciled 
in  their  joint  fulfilment  of  their  duty  to  the 
King;  for  whom  they  had  both  laid  down 
their  lives. 

The  change  before  noticed  in  Lady  Gerrard 
wras  not  a  mere  passing  gleam  of  sunshine : 
the  return  home  of  her  favourite  son  had. 
effected  a  permanent  alteration  in  her  nature  ; 
and  in  the  enjoyment  which  his  dear  presence 
afforded  to  her,  she  abandoned  half  the  gloom 
and  asceticism  of  her  former  life.  Ei chard 
was  the  only  being  who  could  have  had 
such  influence  on  her,  for  to  his  arguments 
alone  would  she  have  yielded  up  her  former 
cherished  convictions.  He  brought  her  from 
the  severe  and  gloomy  notions  of  religion,  en- 
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gendered  by  her  former  sorrows  and  isolation, 
to  juster  and  more  cheerful  views ;  which  she 
hud  often  rebutted  with  indignation  when 
urged  in  due  humility  by  poor  old  Daubrey  : 
the  cherished  son  succeeded  where  the  to- 
lerated chaplain  had  failed.  The  increased 
charity  to  others  which  followed  the  increase 
of  her  own  peace  of  mind — the  inward  happi- 
ness breaking1  out  in  new  acts  of  kindness 
and  affection  to  those  around  her — affected 
more  especially  her  intercourse  with  Lucy, 
and  made  what  was  before  an  act  of  duty  on 
one  side  and  sufferance  on  the  other,  an  inter- 
change of  sympathy  and  love. 

In  the  altered  treatment  which  Lucy  thus 
met  with  from  Lady  Gerrard,  and  in  the  new 
sentiments  which  she  herself  felt  towards  that 
lady,  she  began  to  reproach  herself  for  having 
kept  secret  so  long  her  old  affection  for  Wilmot, 
and  the  schemes  for  the  future  which  they 
had  arranged.  Her  secret  had  of  late  often 
weighed  upon  her,  as  the  thought  recurred  at 
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moments  when  Lady  Gerrard's  kindness  seemed 
a  mute  reproach  on  her  reserve  ;  and  her  heart 
was  lightened  of  a  load  when  she  resolved  to 
tell  her  all.  Yet  in  the  shrinking'  woman's 
modesty,  which  recoils  from  laying-  bare  even 
to  the  eyes  of  affection  the  passionate  deeps 
of  the  hearty  as  she  touched  in  trembling'  hesi- 
tation on  the  confines  of  the  avowal  which  she 
wished  and  yet  found  so  difficult  to  make,  it 
was  a  still  o-reater  relief  to  her  to  find  that 
Lady  Gerrard  was  already  acquainted  with 
the  feeling's  which  it  cost  her  so  much  to 
express. 

How  different  was  Lady  Gerrard's  manner 
now  from  what  it  would  have  been  in  former 
time !  Instead  of  a  tone  of  harsh  reproof  at 
folly,  and  indig-nant  surprise  at  their  conceal- 
ment, Lucv  was  met  with  that  tender  sym- 
pathy which  at  once  cheers  and  opens  the 
shrinking-  heart. 

u  It  was  Richard  who  told  me  of  this,  dear 
Lucy/'  she  said,  "  and  you  need  not  hide  from 
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me  your  blushing  face.  He  told  me  of  it 
when  I  was  speaking-  to  him  of  other  views  I 
had  encouraged  for  you  in  the  pride  of  a 
mother's  heart :  though  why  should  I  regret 
if  they  were  disappointed,  and  you  prefer  my 
other  son?" 

u  Dear  Lady  Gerrard,"  answered  Lucy, 
blushing  yet  more  deeply  than  she  had  been 
accused  of  doing',  "how  does  your  kindness 
reproach  me  for  having  so  long  concealed  from 
you  my  heart ! " 

"  Nay,  my  Lucy,"  interrupted  Lady  Ger- 
rard,  looking  into  the  sweet  face  before  her 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  plead  for  pardon  for 
herself,  "  the  fault  was  mine.  When,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  duties,  I  so  much  ne- 
glected others  that  were  of  equal  consequence 
in  the  sight  of  God,  I  was  deservedly  punished 
in  losing  the  confidence  of  those  for  whom  I 
shewed  no  love.  You  have  no  self-reproaches 
to  make,  and  in  kindness  to  myself  I  must 
conjure  you  not  to  call  back  to  my  reinem- 
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brance  the  time  when  I  fulfilled  so  badly  a 
mother's  duties." 

No  reproaches  could  have  so  affected  Lucy 
as  the  self-accusing'  words  of  one  who  was 
formerly  so  stern :  the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  emotion  choked  her  utterance ;  but, 
in  an  answer  more  effectual  than  words,  she 
threw  her  arms  round  Lady  Gerrard,  and  in 
the  mutual  fervour  of  their  embrace  destroyed 
every  painful  memory  of  the  past. 

"And  so  you  love  my  poor  Wilmot  so 
dearly,"  continued  Lady  Gerrard,  when  the 
calm  of  happy  confidence  succeeded,  and 
she  was  seated  at  her  faithful  tapestry  work, 
with  Lucy  at  her  feet — "you  love  him  so 
dearly  as  to  be  willing-  to  leave  the  comforts 
of  our  English  home,  and  even  the  wealth 
which  may  soon  be  yours,  to  accompany 
him  into  his  exile,  and  share  his  toilsome 
life  in  the  unknown  trials  of  a  new  world." 

"  Does  not  his  love  deserve  at  my  hands 
some  greater  sacrifice  than   that?"  answered 
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Lucy,  with  a  heightened  colour  and  glowing 
eyes  that  told  the  fervour  of  her  thoughts. 
"  Ay,  and  it  will  obtain  a  worthy  sacrifice, 
in  those  so  dear  to  me  wrhom  I  must  aban- 
don for  his  sake.  Your  kindness  has  taught 
me  how  much  in  life  can  be  dear  to  me, 
even  independently  of  him  who  I  thought 
was  all  in  all.  It  is  not  that  I  love  him 
less,  but  others  more.  Should  not  that 
love,  dear  Lady  Gerrard,  be  more  prized, 
which,  though  it  has  other  objects,  still  clings 
with  greater  fondness  to  the  one  ?  " 

Lady  Gerrard  smiled  fondly  upon  Lucy 
as  she  asked  the  question,  and  then  paused 
in  her  busy  work,  and  sighed.  Perhaps  it 
called  back  to  her,  in  its  mingled  idolatry 
and  doubt,  the  almost  forgotten  memory  of 
her  youth,  when  her  own  Wilmot  wooed 
and  won  her,  and  she,  too,  had  a  hero  for 
her  dreams;  and  then,  with  the  wonderful 
rapidity  of  momentary  thought,  flashed  on  her 
mind  the  current  of  her  past  life,  the  reali- 
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zation  of  her  hopes,  their  ruin  and  their 
end. 

u  May  God  watch  over  you  both,  my  Lucy  ! " 
she  said  in  the  soft  tones  of  melancholy 
prayer,  u  and  g*ive  to  your  present  hopes 
such  fulfilment  as  in  His  mercy  He  knoweth 
to  be  best !  " 

The  complete  confidence  which  now  existed 
between  Lucy  and  Lady  Gerrard,  removed 
the  only  drawback  that  had  before  existed 
to  her  enjoying*  the  completest  happiness 
that  was  possible  in  her  position :  and  to 
the  buoyant  heart  of  youth  there  is  no  trial 
of  mere  doubt  and  delay  which  kindness 
cannot  soothe.  In  the  kindness  of  all 
around  her,  Lucy  was  happy  in  the  pre- 
sent; and  for  the  future,  if  fears  would 
steal  across  her  dreams,  she  looked  in  con- 
fidence to  that  Providence  which  had  so 
befriended  her  throug-h  the  past. 

In  constant  occupation,  and  the  society 
of    those    who   loved   her,    the    time    passed 
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rapidly  away.      The   charge    which   she   had 
accepted    of  Kerr's  little    girl  proved  to   her 
an    endless     source    of  interest   and  delight. 
To    watch   the   dawning-    intellect    of    child- 
hood^  is   ever    woman's    peculiar    duty,   and 
one   that   draws  out  and  satisfies  the   tender 
instincts  of  her  nature.     The  little  Lucy  was 
now    of  an   ag*e   to   answer   to   all   the    care 
that   w7as    lavished   on    her.      By    the   indi- 
vidual    attention    which    she    received     her 
natural  forwardness    was   fostered,  and    with 
the  naivete  of  her  childish  questionings  and 
thoughts   she  became    a   delightful    compan- 
ion to  her  loving*  instructress.    Not  that  Lucy 
ever  thought  of  forcing-  on  the  child's  attain- 
ments beyond  her  age,  but  in  the  association 
only  of  cultivated  minds,  without  any  intended 
attempt    at    education,    the      child    acquired 
the  first  great  lesson,  and  learned  to  think 
and   to   observe.     From  the  time  when  first 
she  could  understand  her  words,  Lucy  loved 
constantly   to   speak   to  her    of  her  father— 
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her  own  Wilmot's  faithfullest  friend — and 
to  teach  the  child  ever  to  think  of  them 
together,  and  to  look  and  long*  for  their 
return. 

In  this  way  she  was  able  to  relieve  with 
words  the  constant  burden  of  her  thoughts, 
which  in  no  other  mode  could  have  found 
an  utterance,  and  to  satisfy  her  soul's  idolatry 
by  instilling  into  a  child's  facile  mind  her 
own  worship ;  creating  for  its  conception 
her  own  ideal  of  her  hero,  bright  with 
all  the  added  qualities  of  her  love. 

Poor  Wilmot !  he  had  been  but  a  gal- 
lant youth,  with  generous  impulses  and  a 
true  loving-  heart ;  yet  the  alchemy  of  her 
affection,  brooded  over  in  absence  and  soli- 
tude, had  breathed  its  magical  influence 
over  every  quality,  and  elevated  into  heroic 
perfection  a  simple  human  being. 

Old  Daubrey,  in  the  cherished  memory  of 
his  now  lost  favourite,  was  almost  ready  to 
share  her  enthusiastic  admiration ;  and  Rich- 
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ard,  from  a  feeling-  of  generous  rivalry,  and 
Lady  Gerrard  in  regret  at  a  past  whose 
opportunities  were  lost  beyond  recall,  were 
most  careful  never  to  say  one  word  calcu- 
lated to  lower  the  idol  of  her  heart. 

Thus  encouraged,  her  passion,  instead  of 
weakening,  grew  in  intensity  by  the  very 
obstacles  of  absence  and  delay ;  it  is  in 
woman's  nature  that  it  should  do  so :  ima- 
gination, unrebuffed  by  the  cold  reality,  will 
turn  a  mere  fancy  into  a  passion,  and  add 
its  own  strength  to  the  foundation  of  the 
truest  love. 

While  Lucy,  thus  surrounded  by  kind- 
ness, fostered  the  one  long  dreaming  of  her 
life,  the  time  passed  rapidly  away:  day 
followed  upon  day  in  a  monotonous  tran- 
quillity that  left  little  to  mark  their  course. 
The  onty  great  epochs  of  her  life,  were 
the  long-divided  periods  when  she  received 
a  letter  from  Wilmot.  Her  hoarded  trea- 
sure of  his  letters  increased  but  slowly;  for 
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the  opportunities  which  he  possessed  of 
sending*  them  to  her  were  very  few,  and 
so  uncertain,  that  some  he  wrote  had  never 
reached  their  destination. 

There  was  only  one  drawback  to  the 
exquisite  pleasure  which  the  receipt  of  these 
letters  afforded  to  Lucy,  and  that  was  the 
impossibility  for  her  to  reply.  She  could 
not  send  her  answer  by  the  channel  through 
which  her  letters  came,  for  the  merchant 
who  forwarded  them  declared  his  inability 
to  return  any  communication  to  the  Ro}Tal 
Fleet;  and  she  was  thus  oblig-ed  to  foreg'o 
the  solace  it  would  have  been  to  her  to 
pour  out  to  him  all  she  felt.  But  each 
letter  she  received  was  read  and  read 
ao-ain,  until  a  new  one  came  to  take  its 
place. 

A  year  passed,  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
letter  written  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  before 
she  heard  ag-ain :  the  new  letter  was  written 
on    the    arrival   of   the   Fleet   in   Portugal, 
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when  the  Royal  expedition  had  failed  in 
its  first  objects  ;  it  contained  less  of  hope 
than  the  last,  but  the  same  affection  breathed 
through  every  line :  and  both  Wilmot  and 
Kerr  were  safe,  which  alone  was  ample 
cause  for  joy. 

At  the  close  of  that  year  she  heard  again  : 
still  a  kind  Providence  had  watched  over 
him  she  loved,  and  brought  him  so  far  in 
safety  through  the  dangers  of  his  career. 

A  longer  period  then  elapsed,  until,  in  the 
following  September,  she  received  another 
letter,  written  by  Wilmot  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.  He  was  still  on  board  the 
Admiral,  and  the  little  squadron,  after  a  course 
of  mixed  losses  and  success,  was  about  to 
abandon  its  old  narrow  fields  of  action  and 
put  forth  into  far-off  seas.  There  was  more 
of  hope  in  this  letter  than  in  any  Lucy  had 
received  :  in  it  Wilmot  looked  forward  to  the 
near  realization  of  his  long-cherished  wishes, 
and  the  prospect  of  being  able,  after  this  last 
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voyage,  to  abandon  honourably  what  he  con- 
fessed was  an  uncongenial  career.  In  their 
new  course  he  hoped  at  last  to  win  the 
moderate  reward  for  which  he  had  toiled  so 
long-.  It  was  but  an  idle  hope  ;  }^et  to  Lucy's 
ardent  fancy  this  hope  was  pregnant  of  sweet 
certainties :  a  limit  to  her  trials  seemed  at 
last  attained. 

Three  years  had  passed  away  since  Wilmot 
left  her  on  that  stormy  night ;  and  then,  and 
ever  since,  he  seemed  to  have  been  the  object 
of  God's  peculiar  care.  Through  how  many 
perils  he  had  passed  in  safet}r  since  that  time ! 
It  could  not  be  that  her  happiness,  watched 
over  for  so  long,  was  to  end  in  misery  at  last. 

And  if  in  those  three  }Tears  Wilmot  had 
passed  unhurt  through  so  many  dangers  of 
his  own,  how  many  greater  dangers  he  had 
escaped  by  his  absence  from  England  for  that 
time  !  In  those  three  years,  Cromwell  bad 
carried  against  the  still  struggling  Royalists 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  fury  of  his  ex- 
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terminating*  sword.  Utterly  as  Richard  had 
abandoned  all  public  life,  and  retired  as  they 
were  in  the  far  quiet  of  their  own  home,  the 
echoes  of  the  distant  thunder  came  rolling*  on 
their  ears.  The  horrors  of  the  Irish  war — the 
later  rout  and  ruin  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters 
at  Dunbar — the  last  attempt  of  Charles,  in 
person,  to  revive  his  fallen  cause — and  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  hapless  Eoyalists  at 
Worcester — as  Lucy  heard  of  all  these  events 
by  turns,  she  thanked  God  that  Wilmot  was 
not  there  to  share  in  the  ruin  and  suffer  the 
fate  of  his  friends. 

At  that  very  time,  while  Lucy  was  read- 
ing- his  last  letter,  the  unfortunate  Charles 
was  wandering  over  the  country  in  disguise, 
a  fugitive  from  the  field  of  Worcester,  with 
a  price  upon  his  head  ;  and  no  one  could  tell 
whether  he  would  yet  escape  from  the  scaf- 
fold on  which  his  father  died.  Lucy  felt  that 
even  Wilmot's  absence  was  a  mercy  at  such 
a  time ;  and,  since  in  his  far  career  a  prospect 
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for  the  future  was  opening'  for  them  both,  she 
had  only  real  cause  for  thankfulness  and  hope. 

During-  the  long*  interval  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  discovery  of  Lucy's  claim  to  Sir 
Herbert's  proper ty,  there  had  been  no  inter- 
course between  the  families  of  Bellasa-house 
and  Armageddon-hall.  Lady  Gerrard  would 
willingly  have  been  as  friendly  with  Mistress 
Miriam  as  formerly,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  great  service  which  she  had  rendered 
to  them  ;  but  respecting  the  feelings  which 
led  Miriam  to  take  upon  herself  her  brother's 
shame,  Lady  Gerrard  did  not  attempt  to 
draw  her  from  the  strict  retirement  which  she 
sought. 

The  Gerrards  were  therefore  in  complete 
io-norance  of  their  neighbours'  intentions, 
when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year,  they  heard  rumours  that  Master  White 
and  his  sister  were  about  to  leave  the  Hall 
and  settle  again  in  London. 

The  rumour  proved  correct,  and  the  Whites 
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departed ;  but,  strange  as  their  sudden  move- 
ment seemed,  the  astonishment  of  Lady  Ger- 
rard  and  her  son  were  yet  greater  on  re- 
ceiving* letters  from  the  brother  and  sister 
informing-  them  that  they  would  no  more 
return,  and  that  they  abandoned  the  property 
to  its  true  owner. 

The  letter  of  Master  White  was  very  short, 
simply  restoring-  the  estate  to  Lucy,  and  say- 
ing' that  like  Zaccheus  he  would  render  back 
what  he  had  unjustly  detained,  hoping-  that 
God  would  accept  his  late  repentance  for  his 
sin. 

His  sister's  letter  to  Lady  Gerrard  was 
long-,  and  written  in  a  joyful  tone :  she  had 
not  dared  to  visit  her  kind  friend  face  to  face, 
but  she  wrote  to  tell  her  of  her  long-  trials, 
and  her  triumph  at  the  last.  God  had  at 
length  rewarded  her  fully  for  all  her  per- 
severance and  her  prayers  :  her  brother's 
eyes  were  fully  opened  to  his  sin  ;  and  sincere 
repentance  of  the  heart,  like  his,  could  never 
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be  refused.  She  would  never  see  Lady  Ger- 
rard  more  on  earth,  but  she  hoped  they  would 
meet  in  that  kingdom  where  the  treasure  was 
incorruptible,  and  its  love  could  never  lead  to 
sin. 

When  Lucy  first  learned  the  strange  in- 
telligence, it  2-ave  her  more  astonishment  than 
pleasure  :  for  herself,  the  sudden  accession  to 
wealth  was  nothing* ;  but  when  she  thought  of 
Wilmot,  and  remembered  how  every  need  for 
his  toil  was  now  removed,  she  felt  the  full 
advantages  of  her  new  position,  and  only 
longed  the  more  earnestly  for  his  expected 
return.  More  than  a  year  had  passed  since 
the  commencement  of  his  last  voyage :  the 
second  spring  since  then  was  already  advanc- 
ing into  summer;  and  ere  that  year  closed, 
she  might  reasonably  look  to  welcome  him 
once  more,  and  with  that  union  to  conclude 
the  trials  of  her  life. 

Is  there  a  fate  that  mocks  at  human  hope, 
and,  in   the  hour  when  it  is  highest,  dashes 
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down  its  visions  in  despair?  Within  a  week 
of  the  time  when  Lucy  was  picturing-  to  her- 
self the  speedy  end  of  her  pain,  and  dreaming- 
only  of  her  future  bliss,  another  of  the  longed- 
for  packets  came :  but  it  contained  no  letter 
from  Wilmot,  and  only  brought  the  appalling- 
news  that  the  Admiral  had  sunk  at  sea,  and 
that;  with  the  exception  of  Prince  Rupert  and 
the  Captain,  every  soul  on  board  had  perished. 
In  the  very  month  when  Lucy  was  linger- 
ing- in  delig-ht  over  his  last  letter,  her  Wilmot 
had  already  closed  his  voyage,  and  sunk  to 
rest  beneath  the  deep. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CAN    THE    YOUNG    HEART    WAKE    FROM    ITS    MISERY, 
AND    LOVE    AGAIN  1 

0,  sorrow  !  why  dost  borrow 
Heart's  lightness  from  the  merriment  of  May  ? 

KEATS'  ENDFMIOiV,  BOOK  IF. 

II  y  a  dans  quelques  autres  une  grandeur  simple,  naturelle, 
independente  du  geste,  et  de  la  demarche  qui  a  sa  source  dans  le 
cceur,  et  qui  est  comme  une  suite  de  leur  haute  naissance.  Une 
merite  paisible,  mais  solide. 

LA  BRJJYERE. 

It  is  fortunate  for  poor  human  nature  that^ 
by  the  dispensation  of  a  beneficent  Deity,  the 
first  blow  of  any  overwhelming-  grief  should 
lose  its  full  effect  of  pain,  from  the  impossibility 
of   the   human   heart   receiving*   at   once   the 
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whole  truth  of  what  by  degrees  it  must  learn 
to  undergo. 

Lucy  could  not  realise  to  herself  the  appal- 
ling- catastrophe,  nor  think  that  Wilrnot  was 
indeed  taken  for  ever  from  her,  and  that  she 
could  never  see  him  more.  She  was,  as  it 
were,  stunned  by  the  greatness  of  this  cala- 
mity ;  which;  while  it  bewildered  her  with  its 
horror,  took  awray  much  of  her  conscious- 
ness of  it. 

All  thino's  around  her  were  unchanged  :  the 
same  sun  shone  down  in  its  former  splendour 
on  the  earth  ;  there  was  the  same  frag-rance  in 
the  fields,  and  beauty  in  the  sea;  the  same 
faces  looked  upon  her  now,  often  with  averted 
sorrowing-  faces,  and  yet  the  same  surely  as 
in  her  days  of  hope ;  the  little  child  looked  up, 
and  clung*  to  her  the  same  as  on  the  other 
days,  only  with  more  trembling-  fondness  and 
more  wondering-  eyes:  everything-  material 
around  her  was  unaltered.  And  could  it  be 
that  in  the  far  distance  from  her  the  stroke 
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of  fate  had  fallen,  and  by  its  blow  effected  for 
ever  a  change  in  her  own  life,  and  turned  the 
bright  and  shifting-  hues  of  hope  into  the  one 
unrelieved  blackness  of  despair  ? 

It  was  long-  before  that  fearful  truth  could 
be  acknowledged ;  and  when  it  was  in  some 
decree  realised  at  last,  bv  the  action  of  time 
and  custom  the  poignancy  of  the  pain  was  so 
far  blunted  that  it  was  not  then  too  severe 
to  be  borne.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which 
neither  mental  nor  corporeal  pain  can  be 
carried  :  stretched  beyond  that  point  it  only 
destroys  its  own  effect,  and  the  consciousness 
of  torture  is  lost  in  its  extremity.  The  return 
of  consciousness  brings  with  it  the  anticipa- 
tion of  an  agony  even  greater  than  is  felt; 
and  in  the  relief  experienced  at  the  reality, 
the  mind  is  astonished  at  its  own  capability  of 
bearing  pain. 

In  former  times,  Lucy  would  have  thought 
that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  her 
to  survive  such   a   blow :   it  came  in  all  its 
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violence,  and  she  bowed  down  before  the 
storm.  As  it  swept  away  she  rose  again ; 
not  as  before  with  all  the  unhurt  elasticity 
of  youth,  but  in  outward  semblance  calm, 
and  if  broken  down  in  spirit,  }ret  resigned. 

There  had  been  no  passionate  abandonment 
to  a  noisy  grief — the  display  of  sorrow  that 
easily  relieves  a  vulgar  nature  of  its  shallow 
pains  :  in  solitary  thought,  unbidden  tears 
might  sometimes  have  stolen  into  her  eyes; 
but  in  general  she  seemed,  to  the  loving 
friends  who  watched  her,  unnaturally  calm. 
The  grief  that  preys  upon  itself  in  lonely  ma- 
jesty, in  the  impossibility  of  any  alleviation, 
excites  in  those  that  watch  it  a  trembling  awe : 
like  a  monarch  the  sorrow  sits  enthroned,  and 
forbids  approach. 

A  stranger  then  seeing  Lucy  for  the  first 
time,  might  not  have  been  aware  of  the  trial 
through  which  her  soul  had  passed  ;  but  to 
those  who  knew  her,  the  change  that  had  come 
over  her  was  terrible  :  the  colour  in  her  cheek 
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was  faded,  the  light  of  her  blue  eves  dim, 
the  joyous  spirit  of  her  youth  was  broken  :  all 
the  buoyant  hopes  that  had  animated  her  life 
were  dead  and  gone  for  ever.  The  little  child, 
whom  Lucy  clung-  to  yet  closer  as  the  memo- 
rial of  her  vanished  joy,  was  too  }Touno-  to 
know  the  loss  which  she  had  herself  suffered 
in  her  father's  death  :  Lucy  stood  alone  in 
the  place  of  parents  to  her ;  but  young-  as  she 
was,  she  knew  that  some  awful  calamity  had 
befallen  her  friend,  and  with  the  quick  sym- 
pathy of  childhood,  the  gaiety  of  her  own 
child's  nature  fled,  and  in  awe-struck  quiet  she 
watched  beside  the  silent  grief  she  could  not 
comprehend. 

Old  Daubrey  was  himself  struck  down  at 
first  by  the  news  which  told  them  of  his 
gallant  Wilmot's  death  :  the  weakness  of  ad- 
vanced age  was  creeping  on  him  fast,  and 
such  a  shock  seemed  more  than  his  failino- 
strength  could  bear.  But  Lucy  was  yet 
dearer  to  him   than    Wilmot,   and  the  sight 
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of  her  brooding*  sorrow  made  him  forget  him- 
self,  and  revived  his  energies  to  the  old  task 
of  watching-  over  her,  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  time  was  come  back,  when  in  the  agony 
of  Wilmot's  last  absence  she  was  utterly  de- 
pendent for  affection  upon  him ;  and  the  old 
man,  who  had  been  lately  drooping,  lived 
again  in  the  act  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
to  another. 

But  Lucy  was  now  not  left  alone  to  the 
care  of  the  old  man's  love.  No  mother  could 
have  watched  over  her  with  more  true  affec- 
tion than  Lady  Gerrard  at  that  time.  Her 
neglect  of  Wilmot  had  previously  much 
weighed  upon  her,  and  she  had  only  con- 
soled herself  with  the  thought  of  redeeming 
in  future  }Tears  the  omissions  of  the  past. 
She  felt  that  she  had  never  extended  to 
AVilmot  his  portion  of  a  mother's  love,  and 
in  Plis  inscrutable  providence  God  had  taken 
from  her  all  opportunity  of  reparation,  how- 
ever late.     That   thought  alone   would   have 
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served  to  bind  her  with  a  mother's  feeling's 
to  one  who  was  left  to  her  as  a  legacy  of  her 
dead  son.  But  no  such  added  cause  was 
necessary  :  she  already  loved  Lucy  as  a 
daughter,  and  her  own  remorse  and  regret 
only  gave  to  her  sympathy  that  softness 
which  till  lately  was  so  foreign  to  her  na- 
ture. 

She  felt  too  deeply  the  inconsolable  nature 
of  the  trial  through  which  Lucy  was  passing, 
to  attempt  any  commonplace  efforts  at  con- 
dolence ;  or  even  to  force  upon  her  at  once  the 
only  true  source  of  comfort,  in  religious  resig- 
nation. Such  counsel  as  the  last  she  knew 
was  hardly  needed,  and  any  thing-  else  would 
have  sounded  like  mockery  to  the  reality  of 
her  misfortune.  She  exerted  the  truest  pity 
by  contenting  herself  with  the  small  atten- 
tions of  a  mute  and  constant  kindness,  and 
waited  patiently,  but  with  a  prayerful  watch- 
fulness, for  time  to  do  its  work. 

And  never  yet  was  sorrow,  however  deep, 
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to  which  time  the  consoler  did  not  bring*  its 
balm.  The  resiliency  of  the  spirit  may  be 
destroyed,  but  its  strength  and  being*  come 
forth  exercised  by  the  fiery  trial.  Lucy  had 
in  her  heart  that  talisman  which  was  sure 
to  bring  her  at  last,  not  only  in  safety,  but 
purified,  through  the  test  ordained.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had 
sought  a  refugee  from  the  disappointments  of 
earth  in  the  blessed  promises  of  Heaven. 

There  seems  in  woman  a  greater  capability 
of  realizing  the  blessings  promised  by  faith 
than  in  man,  and  thus  misfortune  comes 
to  them  oftener  as  a  salutary  gift  than  as 
a  curse.  The  lessons  of  submission  and  of 
heavenly  hope  that  old  Daubrey  had  formerly 
impressed  upon  her  heart,  had  never  been  for- 
gotten, and  their  healthy  influence  came  now 
to  help  her  in  her  sore  hour  of  need.  She 
began  gradually  to  look  forward  to  her  final 
meeting  with  Wilmot  in  heaven,  as  she  had 
before  thought  only  of  joining  him  on  earth  ) 
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and  in  the  terrible  lesson  she  had  experienced 
of  the  transitor}r  nature  of  human  joy,  she 
learned  that  truth  more  clearly  than  she  could 
have  done  by  the  most  eloquent  preacher's 
words. 

Lad}^  Gerrard's  religion  was  not  now  of  that 
sterile  kind  which,  centred  in  its  own  pride, 
affords  no  consolation  to  the  weaknesses  of 
others.  Often  did  she  and  Lucy  now  speak  on 
these  thing's,  and  g-ather  from  the  very  deeps 
of  human  sorrow  sweet  foretastes  of  the  eter- 
nal joys  contained  in  the  promises  of  God, — 
the  unchangeable  joys  of  that  kingdom  where 
there  can  be  no  more  parting-,  and  where  the 
God  who  once  wept  in  human  form  on  earth, 
shall  himself  wipe  awa}r  all  human  tears. 

The  only  member  of  the  family  who  seemed 
to  avoid  Lucy  in  her  grief  was  Richard :  it 
was  not  that  he  cared  for  her  less  than  the 
rest;  perhaps,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of 
attachment  with  which  all  were  bound  to 
Lucy,  his  sum  of  love  was   more.       During* 
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the  three  years  in  which  he  had  lived  in 
constant  association  with  her,  the  charm 
which  he  had  first  felt  in  her  society  had 
increased ;  and  the  feeling's  which  he  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  check,  grew  stronger 
with  the  advance  of  time.  Perhaps  he 
hardly  knew  himself  their  strength,  or  to 
what  aim  they  tended.  He  looked  on  Lucy 
religiously  as  a  trust  deposited  in  his  charge 
by  his  absent  brother;  and  if  he  sometimes 
half  envied  him  the  possession  of  her  price- 
less love,  most  assuredly  the  wild  and  wicked 
thought  of  endeavouring*  to  supplant  him  in 
her  affection,  never  for  one  moment  crossed 
his  brain. 

But  if  the  fact  that  he  regarded  Lucy  with 
more  than  a  brother's  calm  regard  was  un- 
known to  either  of  themselves — for  in  her 
simple  nature  she  was  the  last  to  notice  admi- 
ration— its  signs  did  not  escape  his  mother's 
watchful  e}re.  It  was  when  Lady  Gerrard 
told  her  son  that  she  had  read  his  heart,  and 
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expressed  to  him  the  delight  which  his  union 
with  Lucy  would  afford  to  her,  that  he  in- 
formed her  of  Lucy's  old  attachment  to 
Wilmot,  and  the  impossibility  of  satisfying1 
his  mother's  wish.  He  neither  denied  nor 
confessed  the  secret  of  his  own  feelings ;  but 
when  he  told  his  mother  of  the  last  trust 
which  Wilmot  had  reposed  in  him,  her  sympa- 
thising love  read,  in  the  suppressed  workings 
of  his  face,  the  nature  and  the  truth  of  his 
trial. 

But  she  did  not  attempt  to  mould  his 
intentions  to  her  will,  or  offer  more  obstacles 
of  her  own  to  those  that  lay  across  his 
stern  path  of  duty :  she  felt  the  truth  of  his 
own  assertion,  that  he  had  neglected  Wilmot 
too  much  in  former  times  not  to  owe  some 
reparation  in  watching  over  his  happiness 
now ;  and  acknowledging  the  accusation  to 
be  doubly  applicable  to  herself,  she  strove 
to  work  with  Richard  in  the  noble  task  of 
redeeming   the   irrevocable   past,   and    sacri- 
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fice  on  the  shrine  of  duty  her  own  preju- 
dices and  desires. 

The  sacrifice  was  not  slight,  either  to  the 
mother  or  to  the  son.  Richard  had  reversed 
the  ordinary  course  of  man's  passions ;  after 
abandoning*  the  strife  of  politics,  and  wearying- 
of  the  disappointments  and  strug-g-les  of  public 
life,  his  heart  for  the  first  time  opened  to 
the  softer  feelings,  and  found  at  first  in  the 
new  luxury,  repose  from  the  excitement  of 
the  past. 

But  what  he  thus  embraced  as  a  relaxa- 
tion from  the  storm  of  passion,  ripened  by 
degrees  into  an  excitement  and  strength  of 
its  own.  It  is  not  in  the  facile  youth  who 
indites  a  sonnet  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow, 
and  yields  to  the  fantastic  impulses  of  pas- 
sion, that  love  exerts  its  mig-htiest  power. 
The  lig-ht  heart,  touched  by  one  fancy  after 
another,  passes  on  unscathed  by  each;  the 
easy  triumph  is  welcomed  with  a  sensuous 
thrill  of  pleasure,  enjoyed,  and  then  forg-otten  ; 
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but  the  soul  of  being*  is  not  stirred  within 
its  deeps :  the  passing-  breath  raises  merely 
a  ripple  on  the  surface,  and  then  fades 
away. 

It  is  not  so  when  a  man  who  has  passed 
through  the  first  phase  of  youth  without 
yielding  to  woman's  charm,  falls  at  last, 
and  as  it  were  despite  himself,  beneath  the 
sudden  empiry  of  passion.  There  may  be 
the  strength  of  will  to  hide  the  outer 
semblance — the  struggle  within  may  be  be- 
trayed only  at  times  by  the  trembling*  lip 
and  the  half-furtive  glance  :  without  all  may 
appear  calm  *  and  yet  it  is  there  that  love 
really  exists  as  a  passion  and  a  power. 
No  one  who  had  noticed  Richard  in  the 
quiet  tenor  of  his  life  could  have  thought 
that,  under  the  restraint  of  outward  tran- 
quillity which  he  imposed  upon  himself, 
was  concealed  a  life  struggle  between  the 
weakness  of  his  heart  and  the  determination 
of  his  will. 
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As  the  time  passed  on,  and  his  passion 
acquired  strength  from  the  very  resolution 
with  which  he  pressed  it  down,  he  could  not 
disguise  from  himself  its  truth ;  and  con- 
fessing' to  himself  his  shame,  he  determined  at 
least  to  make  no  feeble  concessions  to  it, 
but  to  carry  out  his  duty  sternly,  let  it 
cost  him  what  it  mio-ht. 

Even  from  his  mother  he  hid  the  extent 
of  the  weakness  which  he  could  no  longer 
hide  from  himself;  and  Lucy  least  of  all 
was  aware,  when  he  was  by  her  side,  of  the 
ardent  feeling-s  which  he  so  strenuously  re- 
strained. He  had  not  contented  himself 
with  avoiding-  the  presence  of  her  who  so 
affected  his  peace :  such  conduct  seemed  to 
him  a  feeble  compromise  with  the  rig-ht ; 
but  he  had  stayed  by  her  constantly  as 
ever,  schooled  his  lips  to  repeat  calmly 
words  of  brotherly  endearment,  mastered 
his  passion  so  as  to  perform  unmoved  a 
hundred   daily    acts   of  kindness,    and    never 
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by  word  or  sign  betrayed  the  secret  of  his 
soul. 

When  the  sudden  news  arrived  of  Wilmot's 
death;  he  was  at  first;  like  all  the  rest;  so 
much  shocked  b}T  the  appalling-  event;  as  to 
forget  all  other  thoughts ;  but  when  that 
engrossing-  impression  of  horror  wore  off; 
he  returned  to  the  natural  current  of  his 
late  absorbing-  passion,  and  only  watched 
how  this  blow  would  affect  her  in  whom 
all  his  s}-mpathies  were  centred. 

He  had  seen  so  little  of  Wilmot;  the  ac- 
tion of  their  whole  lives  had  been  so  opposed; 
and  their  characters  so  different;  that  it 
was  not  in  nature  for  Eichard  to  feel  that 
personal  grief  at  his  untimely  fate;  which; 
had  he  loved  him  in  youth  and  lived  much 
with  him;  must  have  increased  the  horror 
of  the  shock.  Even  wh^n  that  first  horror 
had  passed  away;  it  would  be  doing  great 
wrono*  to  his  trulv  noble  nature  to  think 
that  the  idea  of  his  brother's  sudden   death; 
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gave  him  any  other  sentiment  than  pain : 
pain  for  him  who,  he  feared^  had  been  called 
away  when  not  prepared  to  die )  pain,  and 
double  pain,  for  her  whose  joy  of  life  was 
struck  down  in  the  budding-  promise  of  her 
spring*.  His  love  for  Lucy  was  too  true  to  per- 
mit any  thought  of  self  to  cross  him  at  such 
a  time ;  and  the  idea  that  there  was  now 
no  permanent  obstacle  between  him  and  the 
possible  realization  of  his  hopes,  if  it  ever 
rose  upon  his  mind,  was  banished  as  a  sin. 

But  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  Lucy's 
grief:  the  very  calmness  of  her  outward 
bearing* — the  majestic  loveliness  of  her  sorrow, 
into  which  it  seemed  profanation  to  intrude — 
spoke  clearly  to  his  own  sensitive  affection 
his  powerlessness  to  alleviate.  He  who  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  himself  to  secure 
happiness  to  her,  felt  that  he  could  do  nothing 
now  to  relieve  her  terrible  affliction,  and  knew 
that  his  presence  was  as  useless  to  her  as  it 
was  painful  to  himself. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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He  had  no  longer  a  duty  to  Wilmot  to 
fulfil  j  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  control 
further,  feelings  which  now  at  least  were  no 
longer  a  sin  :  even  if  Lucy  were  never  to  pass 
through  this  crisis  of  her  life,  or  open  her  heart 
to  any  other  sentiment  but  regret,  lie  might 
in  absence  indulge  the  luxury  of  his  pas- 
sion so  long  restrained,  and,  unreproached  by 
conscience,  nourish  the  worship  of  his  heart. 

He  had  little  hope,  even  in  his  fondest 
musing,  that  Lucy  would  ever  learn  to  look 
on  him  as  she  had  looked  on  Wilmot :  that 
he  knew  had  been  the  first  opening  of  the 
soul,  which,  if  crushed,  can  in  woman  never  bud 
ao-ain.  But  his  own  love  was  too  humble  in 
its  strength  to  be  exacting,  and  in  his  wildest 
dreams  he  never  visioned  more  than  this : 
that  time  might  bring  to  Lucy  its  accus- 
tomed consolation,  and  that  in  the  calm  of 
after  resignation  she  might  at  last  accept 
a  love  which  asked  for  but  a  slight  return. 
All  the  pride  of  his  character   was  broken, 
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as  regarded  her.  Love  had  broken  down 
the  strength  of  his  besetting*  sin,  and  by  its 
purifying  influence  thus  proved  its  truth  : 
whether  his  dreams  be  realized  or  not3  Rich- 
ard will  be  a  better  and  a  happier  man  for 
what  love  has  taught  him  to  feel,  and  come 
forth  from  the  trial  like  gold  refined  in 
the  furnace-fire. 

So  time  passed  on,  and  the  different 
passions  that  stir  the  human  heart  worked 
out  their  old  moving  drama  in  the  inmates 
of  Bella sa-house :  grief,  with  averted  eyes, 
dwelling  on  the  memory  of  the  past*  and 
love  looking  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
distant  hope  ;  while  time  passed  on  to  both, 
and  worked  on  each  their  separate  effect. 
When  was  there  ever  grief  whose  poignancy 
time  could  not  soothe?  Though  the  memory 
of  the  ill  be  as  vivid  as  ever,  the  very  habit 
of  pain  has  dulled  the  heart  to  its  action, 
and  what  at  first  was  torture,  can  be  borne 
with  a  placid  brow. 
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Not  for  one  moment  did  Lucy  truly  forget 
the  past — not  for  one  moment  was  she  untrue 
to  the  passion  of  her  life,  in  a  forgetfulness 
of  the  blow  by  which  it  had  been  so  ruth- 
lessly overthrown.  But  time  had  taken  from 
such  thoughts  the  intensity  of  anguish  they 
had  at  first  occasioned ;  and  religion  had 
poured  over  the  tranquillity  of  habit  the  balm 
of  its  ampler  resignation. 

When  a  }^ear  had  passed  awa}-,  the  calm 
current  of  Lucy's  life  might  almost  have  been 
called  happiness,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
many  who  had  undergone  no  such  terrible 
disappointment,  and  had  neither  sought  nor 
found  such  solace  for  their  lighter  griefs. 
Hers  was  not  indeed  the  natural  happiness 
of  the  young :  the  cheerfulness  of  youth  was 
dead,  and  could  not  be  evoked  again.  The 
smile  that  before  had  dwelt  so  constantly 
in  her  beaming  eyes,  now  gleamed  no  more 
across  the  softer  beauty  of  their  pensive  light 
— the   lip  that  of  old  was  wreathed  so  fre- 
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quently  in  the  piny  of  joyous  thought,  now 
trembled  only  with  half-suppressed  emotion — 
the  light  of  gaiety  that  had  beautified  her 
youth,  was  replaced  by  the  softer  hues  of 
content — the  wild  freshness  of  the  morning- 
was  departed,  and  the  solemn  quiet  of  the 
still  twilight  had  drawn  on  before  its  time. 

Perhaps  Richard  was  himself  deceived,  by 
the  outward  tranquillity  of  Lucy's  manner, 
into  thinking-  that  what  was  effected  by 
consolation  from  above,  was  merety  the  se- 
renity caused  by  the  overcoming*  of  an  earthly 
sorrow:  he  thought  that  the  agony  of  the 
blow  had  been  effaced,  when  it  was  in  truth 
only  grieved  down.  Perhaps  his  wish  led  him 
to  the  thought ;  perhaps  another  less  in- 
terested observer  might  also  have  been  de- 
ceived. 

But  in  the  fluttering  hope  that  the  at- 
tainment of  his  dreamings  was  at  hand, 
he  did  not  trust  himself  alone :  he  opened 
to   his   mother   all   the  late   imaginations   of 
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his  hearty  the  constant  depth  of  its  worship, 
the  humility  of  its  desires.  He  reminded  her 
of  their  conversation  regarding  Lucy  in  time 
long-  past,  and  told  her  that  from  that  time 
to  this,  his  passion,  so  long-  resisted,  had  been 
the  same.  There  was  now  no  obstacle  in 
dut}r  to  oppose  his  yearning- •  did  his  mother 
think  that  Luc}r  would  so  far  forget  the 
past,  as  to  permit  the  love  he  had  so  long- 
secretly  nourished?  would  she,  by  sufferance 
at  least,  reward  the  worship  of  years? 

Lady  Gerrard,  who  had  been  able  to  watch 
far  more  closely  than  her  son  the  progress  of 
Lucy's  feelings,  knew  far  better  than  him  the 
real  state  of  her  heart  \  but  she  saw  the  pain- 
ful interest  with  which  Richard  hung-  on  her 
repl}^,  and  the  yearning*  of  her  mother's  nature 
forbade  her  to  dash  down  all  his  humble  hopes 
by  a  stern  disclosure  of  the  truth.  And  why 
should  her  noble  son  not  gain  at  last  his  re- 
compense? Why  should  not  Lucy  in  time 
forget   or   conquer  a  memory  that  had  only 
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given  her  pain,  and  accept  the  solace  of  her 
Richard's  honest,  self- sacrificing'  affection? 
The  sight  of  his  devotion  brought  her  at  once 
to  participate  in  his  wishes,  and  almost  to  look 
on  the  prospect  of  his  success  with  his  own 
self-flattering'  eyes.  But  she  cautioned  him 
against  injuring*  his  own  chance  by  any  pre- 
cipitate abandonment  of  his  self-control :  he 
had  mastered  his  feelings  so  long*,  that  he 
must  still  support  his  trial,  until  time,  his  best 
alty,  had  worked  still  more  in  his  behalf.  Lucy 
was  still  engrossed  in  the  memories  of  the 
past — in  the  dream  of  her  youth's  first  love  ; 
and  though  she  bore  with  outward  calmness 
the  burden  of  a  life  whose  hopes  were  shattered, 
she  would  not  yet  admit  the  thought  of  any 
earthly  solace :  she  would  not  yet  permit  any 
new  affection  to  intrude  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  her  buried  love.  Richard  must  still  wait, 
and  hope. 

And  Richard,  who  was  so  long"  accustomed 
to   self- sacrifice,   was   quite    content   to   wait 
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patiently  for  the  help  of  time ;  knowing*  that 
his  mother  would  watch  by  her  he  loved,  and 
foster  any  feeling'  which  might  tend  to  the 
attainment  of  his  wishes.  He,  too,  ceased  to  fly 
from  the  presence  which  he  had  avoided  before, 
from  the  consciousness  of  his  nothingness  to 
her,  and  his  own  inability  to  bear  her  g*rief. 
But  more  cautiously  than  ever  did  he  g-uard 
the  secret  of  his  passion,  in  the  fear  of  start- 
lino*  from  its  confidence  the  timid  heart  he 
wished  slowly  to  win  over  to  himself.  In  the 
kind  consoler  and  considerate  companion  by 
her  side,  Lucy  never  suspected  was  concealed 
the  lover,  who  nourished  a  passion  perhaps 
deeper  than  any  that  Wilniot  had  felt  when 
he  lived  with  her  in  all  the  happiness  of  his 
successful  love. 

When  Elkanah  White  had  first  given  up 
the  possession  of  her  estate  to  Lucy,  there 
had  been  some  fears  between  Lady  Gerrard 
and  her  son  as  to  the  necessity  of  Lucy  leaving* 
Bellasa-house,  to  live  on  her  own   establish- 
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ment;'but  the  news  of  Wilmot's  death  came 
so  suddenly  upon  the  other,  as  to  banish  for 
the  time  any  such  notion  from  the  thoughts  of 
all.  Lady  Gerrard,  in  the  first  months  of 
deep  grief,  even  abstained  from  any  reference 
to  the  wealth  for  which  Lucy  had  now  no 
object ;  but  at  last,  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty, 
she  reminded  her  of  the  new  position  thus  ac- 
quired. Luc}T,  who  felt  all  the  consideration 
that  had  prompted  both  the  silence  and  the 
speech,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Lady 
Gerrard,  declaring*,  with  tears  that  she  could 
not  restrain,  that  for  the  future  with  her  only 
could  she  find  a  home.  The  subject  had  never 
been  referred  to  again  by  either,  and  Lucy 
lived  on  as  before  in  the  old  home  of  her 
youth  ;  where  she  had  known  so  much  joy,  and 
borne  so  much  sorrow. 

Eichard  undertook  all  the  cares  of  business, 
which  her  succession  to  Sir  Herbert's  property 
would  otherwise  have  imposed  upon  her.  If 
it  had    not  been   for  the  bounteous  charities 
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which  she  was  enabled  to  scatter  around  her, 
the  possession  of  her  new  wealth  would  have 
been  a  source  only  of  added  regret,  in  the 
memory  of  what  it  might  have  done  for  one 
who  was  now  no  more.  But  in  the  power 
which  it  o-ave  her  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
others,  she  felt  that  it  was  indeed  a  boon. 

Abject  poverty  was  not  then  the  curse  of 
Eno-land  ;  but  there  was  a  union  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  of  pleasant  offices  of  assis- 
tance on  one  hand  and  faithful  attachment  on 
the  other.  The  distractions  of  the  country 
had  affected  all :  the  hio-her  orders  suffered 
from  the  exactions  of  the  Parliament,  who 
were  obliged  even  to  press  heavily  on  their 
own  friends  to  support  their  new  Government 
and  its  army,  despite  of  royal  property  and 
the  confiscation  of  Delinquents7  estates;  and 
the  poor  were  suffering-  more  heavily  than 
their  wont,  on  account  of  the  late  troubles,  at 
a  time  when  the  rich  were  the  least  able  to 
render  them  assistance. 
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At  such  a  crisis,  Lucy  found  ample  subjects 
for  her  benevolence;  and  many  a  hapless 
sufferer  whom  the  late  wars  had  deprived  of 
their  natural  supporters,  blessed  the  day  when 
Mistress  Lucy  became  the  owner  of  the  old 
Knio-ht's  estate.  For  in  searching  out  vie- 
tuns  of  the  civil  war— the  childless  old  age,  the 
widows,  and  the  orphans,  whom  Lucy  looked 
on  as  sufferers  with  herself,  and  who  more 
peculiarly  demanded  her  care — in  these  deeds 
of  active  charity  Lucy  found  the  best  solace 
to  her  own  painful  thoughts,  in  drawing*  her 
from  their  contemplation  to  dwell  upon  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  When  the  selfishness 
of  grief  is  conquered,  its  sting  is  taken  away ; 
and  in  its  power  of  increasing-  sympathy  it 
becomes  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse. 

Poor  old  Daubrey,  who  felt  in  the  growing 
weakness  of  his  old  age  that  there  was  little 
more  of  life  left  for  him,  as  he  saw  his  dear 
pupil  engaged  in  her  beneficent  work,  knew 
that  he  would  not  leave  her  to  a  life  of  self- 
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indulging-  sorrow  \  and  while  he  sighed  over 
the  ruin  of  her  hearty  blest  her  for  the  courage 
with  which  she  bore  her  trial;  and  felt  that  he 
might  die  in  peace. 

And  so  the  months  sped  on  in  their  quiet 
course,  and  another  year  had  nearly  passed. 
When  we  reproach  time  for  its  swiftness,  and 
would  put  a  weight  upon  its  wings,  we  forget 
how  often  they  are  laden  with  healing — how 
much  of  pain  and  grief  are  effaced  by  the 
noiseless  footsteps  that  never  flag  nor  falter  on 
their  unchanging  way  !  The  spring-  is  opening 
on  the  earth  again,  and  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  Lucy  first  heard  the  fatal  news.  How 
calmly  she  can  now  look  back  upon  that 
terrible  past ! — look  back  upon  the  storm  of 
anguish,  from  which  she  has  emerged  at  last 
into  the  haven  of  a  holy  peace  ! 

But  latterly  a  new  trouble  has  arisen,  to 
disturb  with  almost  forgotten  anxieties  the 
tranquillity  into  which  with  such  efforts  she 
had  arrived.     Some  words  which  Lady  Ger- 
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rard  had  lately  hinted  to  her  about  Richard — 
words  which  in  themselves  were  little,  a  hint 
dropped  to  feel  the  way,  rather  than  any  dis- 
closure of  her  own  wishes — had  led  her  to 
observe  him  with  different  eyes  to  what  she 
had  before  done  \  and  in  the  new  light  which 
her  aroused  suspicions  threw  upon  his  manner, 
she  thought  that  it  was  not  as  a  brother  that 
Richard  loved  her  now :  she  feared  that  a 
warmer  feeling-  had  arisen  in  his  breast,  and 
looked  upon  her  from  his  eyes. 

The  thoug'ht  was  very  painful  to  her,  and 
she  strove  to  disbelieve  it,  and  think  that  it 
could  not  be;  but  the  doubt  once  entered, 
she  saw,  in  a  hundred  little  thing-s,  matter 
which  before  had  passed  by  totally  unper- 
ceived:  the  trembling*  of  his  lip,  the  sorrow 
of  his  half-averted  eye,  the  tones  of  voice 
which  with  all  his  endeavour  he  could  not 
make  quite  calm,  recalled  to  her  mind  the 
passion  which  she  could  only  link  with  one. 
The  memories  she  had  tried  to  live  over  came 
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back  with  all  their  force :  but  now  the}*  were 
more  mixed  with  sweetness  than  with  pain. 
Why  should  she  not  indulge  them? 

With  her  little  Lucy  for  her  companion, 
she  sought  again  the  dear  haunts  of  her 
buried  happiness.  Above  all,  she  often  wan- 
dered to  the  fissure  in  the  cliffs,  where,  so  long* 
aao,  Wilmot  had  first  told  her  of  his  love 
and  clasped  her  to  his  heart.  There  she 
loved  to  sit,  and  while  the  child  played  by 
her  on  the  beach,  think  over  her  past  dreams 
and  present  pains. 

Poor  Richard  !  she  would  love  him  dearly 
as  a  sister,  but  that  other,  deeper  love  was 
no  longer  hers  to  o-ive.  At  the  very  thought 
of  that  vanished  affection,  all  her  life  turned 
fondly  to  the  past :  such  feeling's  were  con- 
secrated wholly  to  him  who  had  stood  beside 
her  in  her  youth,  and  claimed  them  by  some 
magic  sympathy  for  himself,  then  and  for 
ever.  Richard  must  be  her  brother  again:  she 
must  open  all  to   Lady  Gerrard  at  once,  and 
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cease  this  new  trial.     Her  heart  belonged  to 
Wilmot  011I3' — to  Wilmot  in  the  grave. 

She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  the 
voice  of  the  child  :  as  she  looked  up,  the  one 
loved  form  was  before  her.  Was  it  a  vision 
rising-  from  the  land  of  dreams  ?  was  it  a 
dead  man  come  to  her  from  the  grave?  He 
did  not  speak;  bat  with  yearning  eyes  held 
out  his  arms  towards  her.  She  rose,  and 
stao-o-ered  fainting-  forwards  :  it  was  no  shade 
nor  dream,  but  Wilmot  himself  who  received 
the  loved  burden  in  his  arms. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WILMOT    IS    RESTORED    TO    LUCY    AND    TELLS    THE 
TALE    OF    GOD'S    PROVIDENCE   TO    HIMSELF. 

The  night  is  passed — joy  cometh  with  the  morrow. 

BULWEES  LADY  OF  LYONS. 

So  passed  away  the  long,  long  hours, 

Hope  turning  to  despair, 
As  there  I  rocked  upon  the  wave, 

Upon  my  temples  bare 
Streaming  the  fierce  relentless  sun, 

With  all  a  tropic  glare. 

MINCHINS  MARINER'S  TALE. 

Joy  never  kills,  even  when  in  its  in- 
tensity it  falls  upon  the  heart  with  a 
shock  like  pain. 

Lucy    was    not    so    strong"   as    she   had 
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been  in  her  first  youth  ;  and  as  she 
felt  a  cloud  passing*  over  her  brain, 
and  the  world  of  sensation  fading'  dimly 
from  her,  she  thought  that  she  was 
under  the  influence  of  some  dream, 
more  vivid  than  the  life.  But  as  with 
an  effort  she  overcame  the  weakness,  and 
felt  in  truth  Wilmot's  dear  arms  round 
her  and  his  strong*  heart  beating-  against 
her  own,  and  looked  up  into  the  face 
which  for  five  long'  years  had  only 
visited  her  in  dreams,  she  knew  that 
it  was  no  dream  now :  she  knew  that, 
as  bv  some  miracle,  he  whom  she  had 
mourned  as  dead  was  restored  to  her 
again. 

The  little  child  was  clino-ino*  to  her 
dress,  frightened  by  the  stranger's  com- 
ing; and  as  even  at  that  moment  Lucy 
turned  her  eyes  at  its  appeal,  she  saw 
that  another  familiar  form  was  there :  at 
a    little    distance    from    them,    Kerr   was 
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standing  with  folded  arms,  and  eyes  that 
in  spite  of  himself  turned  yearning1  to 
his  child. 

u  Ay,  dearest !  we  are  with  you  once 
again/'  murmured  Wilmot,  and  the  re- 
membered tones  of  his  voice  fell  with 
ineffable  rapture  on  her  heart.  "  God 
has  helped  us  through  many  dangers ; 
our  long  trial  is  passed,  and  we  shall 
never  be  parted  more !  Come,  Kerr,  and 
take  the  daughter  whom  my  Lucy  has 
preserved  for  you." 

With  trembling  steps,  Kerr  hurried 
forward,  and  forgetting  all  else  in  the 
world,  held  out  his  arms  to  his  little 
child. 

"  It  is  your  father,"  whispered  Lucy ; 
and  at  that  cherished  word  the  child 
forgot  her  terror  at  the  unknown  faces, 
and  nestled  confidingly  in  the  strong 
arms  with  which  Kerr  drew  her  to  his 
throbbing  breast. 
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"God  bless  him^  my  Lucy/'"  whispered 
Wilmot  to  her,  as,  even  in  that  hour 
of  supreme  bliss;  he  watched  his  faithful 
follower's  joy.  tt  He  deserves  his  happi- 
ness ;  and  next  to  thee;  thou  treasure  of 
my  heart !  I  love;  and  ought  to  love 
that  man." 

How  rapidly  all  this  had  passed  !  At 
one  moment  Lucy  was  seated  in  her 
solitude^  and  the  next,  the  child  play- 
ing* on  the  beach  had  found  her  father^ 
and  her  own  Wilmot  was  by  her  side; 
in  the  same  spot  where  eight  years 
before  they  had  revelled  in  the  ecstacy 
of  their  love.  Could  it  indeed  be  true  ? 
or  was  it  the  pain  of  those  eight  long* 
years  that  was  the  real  dream  ?  Lucy 
was  too  agitated  by  far  to  speak :  the 
joy  that  filled  them  both  was  of  that 
ecstatic  nature  that  cannot  find  a  vent 
in  words.  Wilmot  alone  gave  loose  to 
broken     expressions   of    thankfulness    and 
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rapture.  Closely  they  clung*  together ; 
his  arm  was  round  her,  and  if  the 
world  had  heen  there  to  see,  she  could 
not  at  that  time  have  withdrawn  from  the 
dear  embrace.  Her  happiness  still  seemed 
to  her  so  impossible,  that,  with  the  evi- 
dence of  all  her  senses,  the  scene  ap- 
peared too  happy  to  be  true.  She  saw 
the  loved  form — she  felt  its  pressure — 
she  heard  the  old  tones  of  that  voice 
so  dear — and  yet  all  would  not  satisfy 
her  doubting*  heart  :  it  was  so  used  to 
sorrow,   that    it   could   not    easily    believe 

in  J^- 
She    would   pass  her   hand    tremblingly 

over    the    face   that  leaned    over    her,   to 

be   sure   again   that   it   would    not   vanish 

from   her    as    it   used    to    do    in    dreams. 

The  lips  pressed  tremblingly  to  hers  were 

not  a   shadow  ;    in    the    eyes    that    gazed 

so   fondly   on    her,   was    a    life    and   love 

as  ardent  as  her  own  ! 
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In  that  first  hour  they  spent  tog-ether, 
their  excitement  was  too  great  to  allow 
them  to  speak  of  anything*  but  their  hap- 
piness :  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  detail 
all  the  trials  of  the  past,  from  which 
they  had  emerged,  into  their  present  bliss. 
Wilmot  learned  only  that  Lucy  and  all 
at  home  had  thought  him  dead,  and  that 
the  later  letters  which  he  had  sent,  in- 
forming' them  of  his  miraculous  escape  and 
subsequent  prosperity,  had  never  reached 
their  destination.  Lucy  knew  only  that 
Wilmot  and  Kerr  had  been  saved,  as  by 
a  miracle,  after  the  Admiral  had  foun- 
dered in  the  storm ;  that  God  had  mar- 
vellously prospered  them  since  that  time ; 
and  that  he  was  come  now  to  claim 
her  old  promise,  and  take  her  with  him 
to  his  new  and  distant  home. 

When  they  grew  somewhat  calmer, 
and  more  certain  of  their  happiness,  they 
rose   to  return    homewards:    Lucy  would 
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not  keep  longer  to  herself  the  delight 
which  so  many  at  home  should  share. 
With  what  fervent  thankfulness  would 
Lady  Gerrard  receive  back  her  lost  son ; 
with  what  joy  would  the  dear  old  Dau- 
brey — ay,  and  Eichard  himself — welcome 
back  him  who  came  to  them  as  from  the 
grave  ! 

Wilmot  could  have  sate  for  ever  with 
Lucy  in  that  place,  so  dear  to  memory, 
where  Fate  had  reunited  them  \  but  at 
her  call  he  rose  and  walked  with  her 
to  Bellasa-house,  each  step  of  the  short 
distance  recalling  to  him  thoughts  that 
were  indeed  too  deep  for  tears.  Kerr 
and  the  child  followed  them :  the  little 
Lucy  had  forgotten  all  terror  now,  and 
walked  hand-in-hand  with  her  father,  lis- 
tening to  the  tales  he  told  her  of  tropic 
lands,  and  longing  to  possess  the  strange 
things  which  he  said  he  had  brought  for 
her    from    those    wonderful   climes.      The 
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happy  party  took  the  shortest  pathway 
that  led  from  the  beach  by  a  wicket  into 
the  garden,  and  thence  to  the  library 
windows — the  same  path  they  had  so 
often  trodden  in  days  of  }we. 

The  library  contained,  as  of  old,  its 
accustomed  tenant :  the  venerable  Dau- 
brey,  though  now  tottering-  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  still  clung-  to  his  favourite 
haunt,  and  passed  most  of  his  time  amidst 
the  books  which  had  been  the  cherished 
companions  of  his  }'outh.  The  sound  of 
their  entrance  startled  him  as  he  sate 
dozing*  over  a  ponderous  volume,  and  he 
looked  up  and  smiled,  as  alwa}'S,  upon 
Lucy :  his  sight  was  weakened  by  age, 
and  he  did  not  recognise  her  com- 
panion at  the  first  ;  but  as  Wilmot 
hurried  towards  him,  he  uttered  one 
tremulous  cry,  and  sank  backwards  in 
his  seat. 

^Does    the    grave    give  back    its    ten- 
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ants?"  he  whispered  faintly:  "  can  the 
sea  restore  the  dead?" 

By  the  movement  of  his  white  lips, 
rather  than  by  the  sound,  Wilmot 
divined  his  words.  u  God  saved  me 
from  the  death  yon  heard  of,  my  dear 
old  friend, "  he  said,  as  he  pressed 
between  his  own  the  old  man's  ex- 
tended hand;  "and  I  thank  Him  that 
He  has  enabled  me  to  see  again  the 
guide  of  my  youth  in  restoring"  me  to 
my  home." 

The  old  man  rose  as  Wilmot  spoke, 
and  looking*  earnestly  into  the  face 
which  he  had  thought  he  should  never 
see  again,  turned  round  on  his  dear 
Lucy  with  a  rapturous  smile ;  then,  as 
the  tears  welled  upwards  in  his  aged 
eyes,  he  raised  them  reverently  heaven- 
wards, and  tremblingly  breathed  forth  the 
solemn  prayer,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace ! " 
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AVilmot  stood  in  awe-struck  silence  be- 
fore the  exhibition  of  the  old  man's 
reverent  joy  :  the  advances  of  ag*e,  so 
evident  in  Daubrey's  form  and  face,  re- 
called to  him,  for  the  first  time,  the 
thought  of  the  long-  interval  that  had 
elapsed,  since  on  that  stormy  night,  in 
company  with  Kerr,  he  had  passed  out 
from  that  very  room.  By  the  side  of 
Lucy,  the  }Tears  that  intervened  had  been 
forgotten;  before  that  old  man,  tottering- 
on  the  verge  of  life,  their  memory  was 
forced  upon  him  by  all  the  ravage  they 
had  made.  The  six  long*  years  which 
had  borne  to  himself  such  trial  and  such 
change,  were  there  personified  before  him 
in  the  venerable  form,  whose  feet  they 
had  led  onwards  to  their  last  bourne 
and  nearing*  rest.  As  all  the  tide  of 
later  memory  rushed  over  Wilmot's  brain, 
he  felt  that  had  his  return  been  longer 
delayed,  one  old  familiar  face  must  have 
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been   wanting-   in   the    group    that    would 
have  welcomed  him  to  his  home. 

Lucy  slipped  silently  away,  and  left 
Wilmot  and  the  old  man  together:  there 
were  others  to  whom  she  longed  to  tell 
the  happiness  which  God  had  given  her, 
and  which  they  too  would  share. 

She  hurried  to  Lady  Gerrard's  room, 
and  found  that  Richard  was  with  his 
mother.  If  she  had  not  been  too  ex- 
cited by  her  own  feelings  and  the  strange 
message  that  she  brought,  she  would 
have  noticed  on  Lady  Gerrard's  cheek 
the  trace  of  tears,  and  the  remains  of 
yet  unconquered  emotion  upon  Richard's 
paler  face. 

The  mother  had  that  morning  forced 
herself  to  the  dreaded  task  of  opening 
all  the  truth  to  the  son  she  so  much 
loved,  and  had  counselled  him  to  strive 
manfully  and  stifle  the  passion  which 
could    only    bring    him    pain.      She    had 
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told  him  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  suit — 
to  which  even  all  her  mother's  wishes 
could  not  blind  her  eyes — of  the  cer- 
tainty that  Lucy's  affections  were  wedded 
for  ever  to  him  who  was  in  the  grave., 
and  could  never  waken  to  a  living-  ob- 
ject. She  had  even  so  far  steeled  a 
mother's  weakness  as  to  tell  her  fa- 
vourite son,  in  spite  of  all  the  pain 
the  truth  would  cause  him,  that  the 
knowledge  of  his  feelings  would  onl}r 
add  a  new  misery  to  those  that  Lucy 
had  endured;  and  conjured  him,  for  her 
sake  as  for  his,  to  crush  the  passion  of 
his  heart. 

Eichard  loved  Lucy  far  too  truly  to 
resist  the  truth :  in  his  love  he  thought 
more  of  her  happiness  than  of  himself; 
and  as  he  could  not  gainsay  the  truth 
of  his  mother's  words,  he  bowed  im- 
plicitly to  her  counsel.  The  struggle 
might     be     hard  —  there     could     be     the 
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more  glory  to  go  through  with  it;  and 
in  his  mother's  sympathy,  and  Lucy's 
undisturbed  repose,  he  would  reap  his 
great  reward.  From  that  time  forth 
she  should  be  to  him  as  a  sister,  in 
appearance  if  not  in  heart.  And  Time, 
that  had  done  so  much  for  her  already, 
might  it  not  yet  do  more?  Ay,  who 
can  tell  with  what  far  distant  fancy 
the  brave  man  in  his  hour  of  self-sacrifice 
solaced  his  human  heart? 

As  Lucy  entered  hurriedly  the  room 
where  sate  the  mother  and  her  son, 
she  was  far  too  engrossed  with  the 
wonderful  intelligence  she  herself  brought 
to  notice  on  their  countenances  any 
trace  of  the  scene  through  which  they 
had  passed.  In  the  sudden  burst  of 
happiness  she  had  forgotten  her  re- 
cent fears,  and  looking  on  Richard 
only  as  a  brother,  cast  towards  him 
one     rapturous    glance,     as     she     hurried 
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across  the  room  and  threw  herself  into 
Lady  Gerrard's  arms. 

"  He  is  come  again,  dear  Lady  Ger- 
rard  !  he  is  come  ag-ain  :  we  thought 
falsely  that  he  was  dead.  God  has  saved 
him — he  has  come  ao-ain  !  "  Bewildered 
by  her  own  excitement,  she  gasped 
forth  the  broken  words  that  in  their 
very  mystery  told  their  strange  secret, 
and  seized  the  astonished  mother's  hand 
to  lead  her  from  the  room. 

Richard  pressed  forward  at  the  voice  of 
her  exultant  joy,  and  Lady  Gerrard  caught 
at  once  the  secret  that  fell  from  her  ex- 
cited lips  ;  but  it  seemed  too  strange 
to  be  possible,  and  she  waited  to  hear 
the  expected  name. 

u  Who  has  come  back,  my  child  ? 
Who  did  we  falsely  think  was  dead? 
Surely  it  cannot  be  my  son :  it  can- 
not be  my  Wilmot  whom  God  has  re- 
stored !  " 
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The  questions  she  so  rapidly  poured 
forth  required  no  answer :  in  Lucy's 
happy  face  the  truth  was  affirmed  beyond 
all  doubt. 

"  God  has  given  him  to  us,  dear 
Richard/'  said  Lucy,  turning  and  an- 
swering- his  astonished  and  expectant  look, 
and  leading  Lady  Gerrard  with  her  to  the 
door.  "  He  is  in  the  library  now,  waiting1 
for  both  your  welcomes,  and  wanting*  only 
that  to  complete  his  joy." 

At  the  word  Richard  hurriedly  pre- 
ceded them  on  their  way,  and  Lady 
Gerrard  in  astonished  silence  followed, 
trembling-  with  excitement,  and  leaning* 
for  support  on  Lucy's  arm ;  then  as  she 
looked  up  into  her  joyous  face,  so  sud- 
denly changed  from  the  calm  sorrow  of 
the  last  two  years,  and  thought  that 
beneath  that  very  roof  stood  one  whom 
they  all  mourned  as  dead,  it  seemed  to 
her  like  the  bewilderment  of  a  dream. 

vol.  in.  o 
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When  they  reached  the  library,  both 
her  sons  stood  in  life  before  her,  clasped 
in  a  brother's  embrace.  Years  of  trial 
had  not  changed  Wilmot  much,  but 
what  alteration  they  had  caused^  made 
him  still  more  like  the  old  Sir  Wil- 
mot in  his  prime  ;  as  he  turned  at 
his  mother's  entrance,  and  hurried  towards 
her,  the  likeness  struck  her  more  vividly 
than  ever  it  had  done  of  old  ;  but  not 
to  rebuff  or  chill. 

u  God  has  given  me  one  at  least 
of  those  He  took  away  ! "  and  as  she 
sobbed  out  the  grateful  words,  she  fell 
in  a  paroxysm  of  joyous  tears  upon 
her  son's  broad  breast.  All  the  old 
coldness  was  forgotten  on  his  part :  no- 
thing was  remembered  but  the  last 
treasured  gleam  of  affection  which  she 
had  shewn  to  him  on  parting',  and  the 
burst  of  love  with  which  she  welcomed 
his  return.     To  Lady  Gerrard  the  thought 
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of  her  former  neglect  recurred  only  as 
an  incentive  to  double  her  true  affec- 
tion now ;  for  the  son  that  had  been 
dead  was  alive  again  —  the  lost  was 
found  :  the  opportunity  of  redeeming 
the  past,,  for  which  she  had  so  yearned, 
was  given  to  her  again. 

The  day  of  Wilmot's  return  was  one 
of  unalloyed  delight  to  all  in  Bellasa- 
house,  and  to  none  more  than  to  Rich- 
ard. The  suddenness  of  that  return — 
the  utter  unexpectedness  of  his  recovery 
as  it  were  from  death — at  once  ex- 
truded from  Richard's  mind  the  remotest 
thought  of  self,  and  even  saved  him 
for  a  time  from  feeling-  the  trial  which 
he  had  that  day  resolved  to  undergo : 
the  suddenness  of  the  call  upon  his 
brotherly  affection  gave  to  it  a  tempo- 
rary strength  to  master  the  dominant 
passion  of  his  life,  and  in  his  com- 
plete   acknowledgment   of  Wilmot's  claim 
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on     Lucy,     he     almost     forgot    his     owi 
recent  hopes  and  pain. 

It  was  a  day  of  high  jubilee  to  all 
— of  unrestrained,  and  yet  of  reverend 
joy.  There  had  not  been  so  happy 
a  party  collected  at  the  midday  meal 
within  those  walls,  since  the  time  when 
the  old  Sir  AVilmot  headed  the  board, 
and  dispensed  his  cheery  hospitalities. 
The  stout  old  butler,  on  whose  ruddy 
face  Time  had  traced  his  passage 
lightly,  as  he  brought  forth  from  his 
choicest  store  in  "Wilmot's  honour,  and 
stood  in  honest  delight  behind  his  chair, 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  in  attendance 
again  upon  his  old  loved  master,  before 
Richard's  abstemious  ways  had  banished 
the  good  old  tradition  of  jovial  cheer. 
Even  Richard,  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion, abandoned  his  hermit's  fare,  and 
yielding  to  the  contagion,  washed  down 
with    the    rare    old    sherries     the     fatted 
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calf  which  had  been  killed  to  welcome 
the  prodigal's  return. 

It  was  not  till  the  cheerful  meal 
was  over,  when  Kerr  was  handed  over 
in  his  turn  to  the  butler's  hospitable 
care,  and  the  happy  party  upon  Lucy's 
Suggestion  were  collected  in  the  library, 
that  Wilmot  told  in  detail  all  the  adven- 
tures of  his  long*  voyages— his  escape  from 
the  Admiral,  when,  with  her  noble  crew, 
she  foundered  in  the  open  sea — and  the 
various  fortunes  of  his  after  fate. 

There  is  a  weird  delight  in  dwelling 
upon  dangers  that  are  past  in  the 
hour  of  tranquil  security.  They  all  sate 
beside  the  blazing-  fire  in  the  same 
place  where  Wilmot  and  Lucy  had 
of  old  enjoyed  so  many  happy  hours — 
none  amongst  them  all  so  happy  as  this 
last.  Then  they  were  alone  in  their  own 
affection  ;  now  other  love,  and  less  of  fu- 
ture fears,  added  to  their  amount  of  bliss. 
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Wilmot  sate  between  Lucy  and  his 
mother  ^  and  one  hand  of  the  re- 
stored wanderer  was  clasped  by  each : 
looking-  from  one  loving*  face  to  the 
other,  he  told  them  his  thrilling' 
tale.  Eichard  and  old  Daubre}-  sate 
opposite :  and  none  could  have  read 
in  the  former's  tranquil  face  that, 
in  the  happiness  he  looked  upon,  was 
destroyed  utterly  the  remnant  of  his 
private  hopes  :  Eichard  had  forgotten 
self,  and  in  Luc}T,s  perfect  bliss  he  was 
content. 

So  Wilmot  told  his  tale. 

When  Eupert  had  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  steer  the  Honest  Seaman, 
on  which  he  had  been  placed  in  safety 
bv  the  devotion  of  his  crew  on  board 
the  sinking*  Admiral,  and  the  doomed 
men  saw  the  ship  that  was  coming- 
to  their  succour  drift  hopelessly  to 
leeward     of     their     water -logged     vessel, 
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they  abandoned  their  last  lingering"  hope, 
and  like  brave  men  prepared  to  die. 
The  chaplain,  who  in  that  trying  hour 
fulfilled  his  duty  with  the  bravest,  gave 
to  them  the  last  consolation  of  religion, 
and  with  no  frantic  orgies,  but  uniting 
in  the  public  pledge  of  their  Christian 
hopes,  the  men  who  had  before  dared 
death  a  hundred  times,  prepared  at  the 
last  to  meet  their  Maker. 

When  that  solemn  duty  was  per- 
formed, they  waited  calmly  for  the  death 
which  any  moment  might  bring.  The 
ship  might  yet  float  for  hours  \  and 
during  the  interval  left— the  duration 
of  which  no  man  mio-ht  tell — Wilmot 
and  Kerr  remained  by  each  other's  side, 
and  talked  of  all  that  bound  them  so 
together  in  the  past.  There  were  no 
duties  that  required  them  on  board  the 
fated  vessel  :  they  might  wholly  devote 
their     last     hour     to     memory — to     the 
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thought  of  the  clear  land,  and  the  dearer 
beings  they  could  never  see  again  :  at 
least  on  earth.  The  holy  ceremony 
they  had  so  lately  shared  in  perform- 
ing1, was  not  to  \Vilmot  a  mere  empty 
form  :  the  future  hopes  and  present  faith 
it  emblemed  were  his  own ;  and  in  that 
hour  of  approaching-  death  he  spoke 
reverently  to  Kerr  of  the  life  after  life, 
where,  in  God's  good  time,  they  would  be 
joined  to  those  they  loved,  never  to  be 
parted  more. 

And  so  those  last  hours  passed  away. 
The  davlio-ht  faded :  the  sun  that  had 
been  clouded  over  during'  the  late  stormy 
da}'Sj  sank  into  the  still  angry  waves 
with  one  last  blush  of  glory,  and  the 
darkness  rapidly  closed  over  the  murky 
sea. 

The  vessel  still  lived  ;  but  the  in- 
creased violence  with  which  she  rolled 
helplessly    in    the    trough    of    the    swell- 
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ing-  waves,  shewed  that  the  end  was 
near.  More  and  more  heavily  she  la- 
boured, and  then,  with  one  mighty 
plunge,  sank  down  in  the  abyss. 

From  those  three  hundred  men  arose 
no  craven  cry  :  as  the  end  drew  on, 
those  who  had  been  friends  made  their 
last  solemn  parting-  for  life ;  and  as  the 
vessel  sank,  the  bravest  held  their  breath, 
and  with  a  farewell  glance  at  friendly 
faces  met  their  doom.  Wilmot  and  Kerr 
clasped  each  other's  hands,— in  life,  and 
in  death  together  ! 

But  the  struggle  for  self-preservation 
is  an  instinct  be}'ond  control.  Down, 
down  into  the  farthest  deeps  were  they 
carried  with  the  vortex  of  the  sinking- 
ship  ;  but  as  the  eddy  lost  its  force, 
they  rose  again  to  the  surface,  and 
were  battling  in  the  wild  waters  almost 
side  by  side.  There  was  not  a  star 
in     the    dark     sky — no    object    could    be 
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distinguished  floating  on  the  darker  sur- 
face  of  the  waves — but  Kerr  raised  a 
shout;  and  Wilmot  heard  and  answered 
the  familiar  voice,  and  with  a  few 
vigorous  strokes  they  were  tog-ether  once 
again. 

"Take  heart,  Master  Wilmot!"  gasped 
out  Kerr :  u  it  was  not  for  nothing"  that 
you  learned  to  breast  the  Foreland 
tides." 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  a  big* 
white  mass  shot  up  between  them, 
rising-  upwards  from  the  sea's  dark 
deeps,  towered  far  into  the  air,  and 
fell  again  with  a  surging*  plunge  as 
it  rolled  over  on  the  surface  of  the 
waves.  It  was  the  mainmast  of  the 
ship ;  which  when  it  had  gone  by  the 
board  in  the  morning,  they  had  made 
unavailing  efforts  to  cut  entirely  free, 
and  when  all  hope  was  over,  and  the 
task   had   been    abandoned    in    despair    of 
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safety,  remained  a  wreck  loosely  attached 
to  the  vessel's  side.  The  last  violent 
rolling'  loosened  the  remaining*  fastening's, 
and  the  jerk  of  the  sinking*  ship  casting* 
them  free,  the  spar  had  risen  and  floated — 
one  frail  refuse  left  for  those  who  were 
struo-o'lino*    in    the    mid    ocean   for    their 

DO  O 

lives. 

"Cling*  to  it  firmly,  Kerr!"  shouted 
Wilmot,  "  ?t  will  bear  a  dozen  men  f 
and  as  they  both  clasped  the  unex- 
pected ark  of  safety,  they  raised  their 
voices  in  unison  above  the  wild  roar- 
ing- of  the  wind  and  waves,  to  call 
any  other  strag*g*ling*  swimmers  to  share 
the  refuge  they  had  found.  But  few 
of  the  three  hundred  men  whom  the 
sea  had  sucked  into  its  deeps  ever  rose 
to  the  surface  ag'ain ;  and  of  those  few 
but  six  strong*  swimmers  succeeded  in 
reaching*  the  spar,  to  which  they  were 
g*uided  by  the  friendly  shouts. 
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And  there  during'  that  endless  nio-ht — 
alone  in  the  wide  waste  of  waters — the 
wind;  although  subsiding-,  still  bowling 
coldly  over  them— no  light  to  cheer, 
and  only  one  slippery  spar  to  save 
them  from  their  comrades'  fate,  the 
thought  of  which  was  ever  vividly  before 
them — there  throuo-h  that  endless  nio-ht 
they  clung,  apparently  without  ulterior 
hope. 

Wilmot  and  Kerr  were  close  together, 
and  cheered  each  other  throuo-h  those 
terrible  hours,  whispering  hopes  of 
safety  which  neither  could  have  felt  ; 
and  yet  the  fact  that  they  were  to- 
gether— were  both  saved  thus  far  from 
the  general  destruction — gave  them  heart 
for  further  efforts,  and  enabled  them  to 
struo-o-le  on. 

Long  as  the  night  appeared,  the  first 
traces  of  the  morning  streaked  at  length 
the    darkness    of    the    eastern   sky.      The 
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wind  had  slowly  sunk,  and  the  wares, 
still  rolling-  with  the  impulse  of  the 
recent  storm,  were  subsiding'  every  hour. 
As  the  sun  rose  from  the  horizon,,  the 
clouds  that  had  hung-  around  it  dispersed 
g'radually;  and  through  the  clearing*  sky 
the  genial  rays  shone  down  upon  the 
chilled  men,  and  after  the  horrors  of 
the  night  brought  them  hope  with  their 
lio-ht  and  warmth. 

Besides  Wilmot  and  Kerr,  three  men 
only  remained  clinging*  to  the  spar — 
the  rest;  unknown  to  their  companions; 
ha  vino*  been  washed  during1  the  ni^iit 
from  their  precarious  hold.  Were  those 
who  were  left  more  fortunate  than  they  ? 

The  daylight  only  shewed  more  clearly 
their  desperate  position  :  around  them 
were  scattered  a  few  light  spars  and  other 
g*ear  that  had  floated  to  the  surface 
from  the  wreck,  but  nothing  with  which 
they    might    do    anything*   to    effect   their 
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safety  ;  around  them  stretched  the  il- 
limitable waste  of  sea,  and  not  a  sail 
upon  it  to  mock,  with  airy  hopes,  their 
inevitable  fate.  It  seemed  almost  pre- 
ferable to  win  it  at  once,  than  thus  to 
wait  on  in  lingering  torture. 

But  there  is  no  position  which  cannot 
be  lightened  by  hope.  Kerr  suggested 
that  their  own  ships  would  probably  return 
to  the  scene  of  the  late  disaster,  with  the 
design  of  picking*  up  any  strag'gders  that 
had  floated,  as  they  had  clone,  from  the 
foundered  ship.  It  was  determined  to  cling' 
on  at  least  till  darkness  should  ao-ain  take 
from  them  that  chance  of  rescue. 

As  the  sea  grew  calmer,  and  the  mast 
floated  more  steadily  on  the  water,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  room  for  one  of  them 
to  rest,  supported  by  the  cross-trees,  above 
the  water.  There  were  only  five  of  them 
left,  and  by  turns  they  occupied  the  envied 
place ;  where  they  might  rest  their  wearied 
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limbs  and  warm  them  in  the  sun.  With 
this  before  unlooked-for  assistance;  they 
were  enabled  to  bear  up  better  against 
the  difficulties  of  their  state.  They  were 
all  strong-  men,  inured  to  toil,  and  to 
privation;  but  they  had  now  to  contend 
with  the  horrors  of  thirst,  whose  raging1 
pain  bows  down  the  strongest.  On  the 
previous  day  they  had  taken  but  little 
sustenance,  and  were  less  prepared  now 
to  undergo  the  severity  of  such  a  trial. 

Before  noon,  one  of  the  survivors  let  go 
his  hold  of  the  mast,  unable  to  bear  longer 
the  continuous  struggle.  Down  through 
the  clear  water  they  saw  him  slowly 
sinking  with  uplifted  arms,  and  a  white 
gleam  rushing  towards  him,  told  those 
who  watched  that  tragedy's  terrible  con- 
summation,  that    the    shark    was    on    its 


prey ! 

There   was   the   crowning   horror:    once 
surrounded    by    those    sea-monsters,     and 
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the  spar  to  which  they  clung-  would  lose 
its  power  to  save !  Even  Kerr  would 
have  lost  heart  then,  and  yielded  to  the 
proposal  of  the  rest  to  abandon  their  vain 
struggle,  if  he  had  not  at  the  same  mo- 
ment thought  that  he  saw  a  distant  sail. 

lie  had  been  the  last  to  take  his  turn 
of  rest  upon  the  raised  portion  of  the 
mast,  and  he  thus  chanced  to  be  there 
then.  Raising"  himself  carefully  against 
the  cross-trees,  he  looked  long-  and  stead- 
fastly in  the  direction  where  the  white 
g'leam  had  caught  his  eye.  Hope  might 
have  deceived  him,  and  it  might  only  be 
a  dancing  light  upon  a  wave,  or  a  sea- 
bird's   wing\ 

But,  no  :  his  comrades,  as  they 
watched  him,  clinging  to  their  mast, 
saw  that  he  was  not  deceived ;  the 
awakened  energy  of  his  face  told  them 
of  the  chance  of  rescue.  For  long,  as 
it  seemed  to  them,   he  gazed  in  silence — 
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only  when  a  wave  heaved  their  mast 
upwards  catching*  a  glimpse  of  the  dis- 
tant ship;  hut  when  all  douht  in  his 
mind  was  over,  he  told  them  to  keep  heart 
vet,  for  that  a  chance  of  rescue  was 
left. 

"God  be  thanked!  Master  Wilmot;  I 
think  she  is  coming  this  way." 

It  was  a  truth :  for  soon  Wilmot  and 
the  others  saw  themselves  the  vessel,  the 
thought  of  which  had  revived  their  dying 
hopes.  The  wind  was  light,  and  very 
slowly  she  bore  on  ;  but  as  she  ap- 
proached, it  was  clear  to  all  that  it  was 
not  one  of  their  own  fleet  coming  for 
their  search,  but  some  chance  vessel  that 
Providence  had  directed  in  their  way. 
Then  rose  the  agonizing  doubt  whether 
their  floating  spar  would  be  perceived, 
or  whether  that  chance  of  safety  was 
to  pass  almost  within  their  reach  and 
then  leave  them  to  their  doom. 

VOL.    III.  p 
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But  they  were  not  to  be  thus  mocked  : 
the  God  who  had  chosen  them  for  safety, 
when  so  many  brave  men  perished,  con- 
tinued His  protection  to  the  last.  Guided 
by  the  divine  power,  the  vessel  steered 
its  course  through  the  wide  waters 
directly  for  the  spot  where  the  floating 
spar  upheld  its  burden  of  four  drowning 
men.  Directly  towards  them  it  came, 
though  unaware  of  its  God-sent  mission 
to  save :  those  on  board  had  never  no- 
ticed the  fragment  of  wreck,  and  it 
seemed  at  last,  to  those  upon  it,  that  they 
would  be  borne  down  in  the  vessel's  on- 
ward course.  But  their  shouts  for  life 
were  heard :  the  vessel  sheered  up  sud- 
denly in  the  wind;  and  by  the  confusion 
on  board,  they  saw  that  they  were  seen. 
0,  God  of  Heaven!  Well  do  they  know 
thy  power,  thy  judgments,  and  thy  mer- 
cies, who  go  clown  in  the  great  deep ! 
They    were    saved.       Of   the    more    than 
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three  hundred  men  who  had  gone  down 
when  the  Admiral  foundered  in  mid 
ocean,   these   four   were  saved. 

Such  was  the  thrilling-  tale  that  Wil- 
mot  told  in  all  its  details  to  his  rapt 
listeners.  Each  one  amongst  them  felt 
that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  that  won- 
derful preservation  which  had  snatched 
him,  as  it  were  for  Lucy's  sake,  from  the 
apparently  certain  destruction  which  had 
engulfed  so  many  brave  men.  It  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  simple  faith,  a  mani- 
festation of  His  power,  who  when  on 
earth  had  stilled  the  storm  and  walked 
the  waves ;  and  to  Him  their  thanks  were 
given. 

AVilmot  passed  over  far  more  rapidly 
the  story  of  his  after  adventures.  It 
was  a  Portuguese  trader  that  saved  them 
from  the  wreck,  and,  on  her  vo}rage  to 
the  Southern  Indies,  landed  them  in  one 
of    her     own    Western     Islands.       After 
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several  fruitless  efforts  to  rejoin  his  com- 
rades in  the  Royal  Fleet,  Wilmot  wan- 
dered on  with  Kerr  from  island  to  island, 
taking'  every  opportunity  that  offered  of 
pushing'  on  to  the  plantations  on  the 
main-land  ;  in  the  southernmost  of  which, 
he  doubted  not  of  finding-  perhaps 
some  friends  of  his  father,  certainly  some 
old  Royalists,  tranquilly  settled  on  those 
fertile  shores. 

In  whatever  settlements  they  stopped, 
of  whatever  European  nation  they  might 
prove,  the  English  wanderers  found  a 
hospitable  welcome.  To  every  nation 
but  their  own,  the  very  cause  in  which 
they  had  suffered  g-ave  an  increased 
sympathy  to  their  misfortunes  :  and 
in  those  far  regions,  even  the  English- 
men who  had  oiven  their  allegiance 
to  the  Parliament  flag",  in  their  re- 
moteness from  the  late  civil  strife 
and   consequent   freedom   from   its    bitter- 
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ness,  had  not  lost  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity for  distressed  countrymen  of 
whatever   creed. 

And  Wilmot  was  never  false  to  his 
own  :  he  could  not  even  brook  the 
thought  of  concealment ;  but  openly  de- 
clared himself  a  Royalist  driven  from 
his  own  land,  in  search  of  existence  else- 
where. 

From  the  first  land  he  reached,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lucy,  describing-  the 
wonderful  adventures  through  which  he 
had  passed,  and  entrusted  it  to  a  trader 
which  was  bound  direct  for  England. 
If  that  letter  had  not  missed  its  course, 
how  much  of  misery  would  have  been 
spared  !  Would  Lucy's  soul  have  been 
as  perfect  now,  unstrengthened  by  her 
trial  ?  Now  she  regretted  nothing*,  but 
confessed  that  all  was  for  the  best. 

At  last,  Wilmot  found  the  looked- 
for   opportunity,   and    crossed    with   Kerr 
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to  the  main-land  of  America,  where 
Raleigh's  Cavaliers  had  first  settled 
their  Southern  State.  Here  his  tale 
was  an  instant  passport  to  the  hearts 
of  all.  There  were  none  of  those  banished 
Royalists  with  whom  the  needy  adven- 
turers would  not  have  found  a  cordial 
welcome  and  a  home  :  but  they  wished 
to  make  this  for  themselves.  If  without 
other  resources,  both  Wilmot  and  Kerr 
had  strong*  arms  and  stout  hearts : 
they  sought  only  to  work  for  their 
existence. 

And  amongst  the  many  owners  of 
estates  whose  names  were  familiar  to 
Wilmot  as  having'  been  borne  by  the 
bravest  in  the  Royal  ranks,  with  whom 
or  with  their  relatives  he  had  often 
fought  of  old,  was  one  old  man  who 
had  known  his  father  in  his  youth,  and 
been  his  college  companion  ere  he  started 
for  the  New  World ;     and    with    younger 
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relatives  of  whom  Wilmot  had  himself 
fought  side  by  side  both  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  last  English  struggle  for 
the  King. 

The  fame  of  Rupert  and  his  followers 
had  even  reached  to  the  far  West,  and 
as  one  of  these,  the  old  man  would 
have  forced  on  Wilmot  the  hospitalities 
which  the  latter  could  not  refuse  to 
accept  from  his  father's  friend.  Regi- 
nald Dampier  had  come  over  to  that 
fertile  colony  in  his  youth,  and  in  the 
years  he  had  spent  there  his  affairs 
had  prospered ;  he  lived  in  his  childless 
old  age,  in  all  but  that  like  a  patriarch, 
surrounded  by  his  followers  and  wealth 
of  herds.  When  he  learned  Wilmot's 
wishes,  he  associated  him  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  own  property;  for  the 
active  management  of  which  he  felt 
that  age  was  beginning  to  unfit  him. 

So    Wilmot     found     for     himself     and 
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Kerr  an  occupation  and  a  prospect  for 
the  future ;  to  obtain  which  so  quickly, 
he  had  never  in  his  most  sanguine  mo- 
ments  dreamed. 

Old  Dampier  soon  learned  to  look 
on  the  young*  Cavalier  with  an  affec- 
tion that  could  hardly  have  been 
surpassed  had  he  been  his  own  son. 
He  loved  to  make  him  describe  the 
stirring*  incidents  of  his  past  career — to 
talk  of  Rupert  and  his  deeds,  by  land 
and  sea.  And  as  Wilmot  thus  dwelt 
upon  the  events  of  his  own  past  life, 
and  described  his  father's  death  and 
his  own  English  home,  he  opened  to 
the  kind  old  man  his  heart,  and  told 
him  of  his  love,  and  of  the  dear  g*irl 
for  whom  he  hoped  to  make  a  new 
home  beyond  the  sea.  Dampier  had 
loved  once  himself,  and  had  lost  early 
the  wife  of  his  youth ;  and  he  entered 
with    full    sympathy    into   Wilmot's   life- 
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romance.  He  told  him  to  delay  no 
long-er;  that  the  home  for  Lucy  was 
found;  and  that  both  would  henceforth 
be  as  children  to  his  childless  old  a<re. 

So  in  the  first  ship  for  England, 
Wilmot  and  Kerr  set  sail.  The 
voyage  was  prosperous :  the  ship,  bound 
for  London,  anchored  for  a  pilot  in 
the  Downs ;  and  there  they  landed,  on 
the  very  beach  where  so  blissful  a 
meeting*  awaited  them.  In  all  things, 
Fortune  smiled  on  those  on  whom  she 
had  frowned  so  long*. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

WILMOT    LEAVES     AGAIN     THE    LAND    IN     WHICH     HE 

CAN    FIND    NO    REST  \      BUT    NOT    ALONE. 

In  every  government,  "though  terrors  reign, 
Though  tyrant  kings  and  tyrant  laws  restrain, 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure. 

GOLDSMITH'S  TRAVELLER. 

Beautiful  is  the  land  with  its  prairies  and  forests  of  fruit 

trees, 
Under  the  feet  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  the  bluest  of 

heavens 
Bending  above,  and  resting  its  dome  on  the  walls  of  the 

forest  : 
They  who  dwell  there  have  named  it  the  Eden  of  Louisiana. 

LONGFELLOW'S  EVANGELISE,  Part  II. 

When  Wilmot  learned  the  consequences 
that  had  followed  on  his  own  meeting* 
with    the   wretched   Jabesh   Hio-g-ins,   and 
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that  the  discovery  he  had  then  made 
had  led  to  the  extraordinary  restitution 
by  Master  White  of  Sir  Herbert's  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  left  by  the  old 
knight's  will  to  Lucy  and  himself,  it 
made  no  difference  in  his  plans. 

Before  leaving-  Virginia,  Wilmot  had 
heard  of  the  dissolution  by  armed  men 
of  the  fag-  end  of  the  Parliament  that 
had  of  old  opposed  his  King--  and  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Rump,  had  even 
fallen  into  the  contempt  of  its  own 
party.  He  knew  then  that  the  Lord-Gene- 
ral was  the  only  authority  left  in  Eng- 
land; and  now  when  he  learned  that, 
under  the  name  of  Protector,  Cromwell 
openly  ruled  as  King*,  his  old  prejudices 
revolted  still  more  from  the  notion  of 
living*  in  the  country  where  his  Sove- 
reign's murderer  usurped  his  place,  and 
dared  to  live  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Whitehall. 
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In  vain  did  Lady  Gerrard,  in  her 
mother's  wish  to  keep  beside  her  those 
she  loved,  urge  on  Wilmot  the  security 
in  which  the  present  Government  left 
all  who  did  not  oppose  its  way :  to 
Wilmot,  such  peace  could  only  be  the 
tranquillity  of  despair.  The  secure  ty- 
ranny of  the  one  man  who  had  been 
his  party's  most  inveterate  foe,  was  no 
less  hateful  than  the  weak  tyranny  of 
the  many  he  had  deposed ;  and  to  Wil- 
mot, there  could  still  be  no  resting-place 
in  his  own  land,  defiled  with  the  mar- 
tyr's blood  yet  unavenged.  He  did  not 
think  his  county  could  prosper  under 
the  stains  of  such  a  sin ;  and,  although 
there  was  no  opening*  for  any  action 
yet,  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  great  body  of  the  English  people, 
wearied  of  faction  and  of  tyranny,  would 
rise  in  their  might  on  their  oppressors, 
and  call  back  the  lawful  line. 
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Until  that  time,  however  distant  it 
might  be,  he  must  forego  the  native 
land  he  loved,  and  live  in  the  distant 
home  which  God  had  made  for  him  in 
alien  climes.  And  Lucy  was  willing*  to 
accompany  him  when  and  where  he 
would.  In  the  sudden  refluence  of  per- 
fect joy  upon  her  heart,  which  had 
of  late  grown  calm  in  sorrow,  the 
sympathies  and  affections  which  had 
risen  for  others,  clustered  round  and 
centred  all  in  him.  He  was  the  world 
to  her :  his  presence  made  her  home ) 
with  him  was  the  fulness  of  joy ;  without 
him  the  blankness  of  a  death  in  life. 
To  live  with  him  in  the  unknown  re- 
gions of  the  West,  seemed  to  her  loving- 
fancy  a  Paradise  on  earth. 

The  ship  that  had  brought  Wilmot 
and  Kerr  from  the  plantations,  was  to 
return  in  a  few  weeks  thither )  and  before 
landing     they     had     made     arrangements 
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for  their  passage  back.  All  the  obsta- 
cles which  had  so  long-  barred  his  union 
with  his  Lucy  were  at  an  end ;  and,  for 
fear  of  any  unlooked-for  danger  arising 
again  to  shatter  their  hopes,  they  were 
to  be  married  within  a  week  of  Wil- 
mot's  happy  return. 

How  delightedly  did  those  days  of 
anticipation  glide  away.  Never  in  his 
harassed  life  had  "Wilmot  known  such 
happiness,  in  the  universal  love  with 
which  both  he  and  Lucy  were  surrounded 
and  caressed.  His  mother  felt  that  she 
could  not,  in  so  short  an  interval  as  was 
left  to  her,  make  up  to  AVilmot  all  the 
love  which  of  old  she  had  stinted  from 
his  share :  she  could  not  bear  to  lose 
sight  of  either  of  them  whom  she  feared 
she  was  so  soon  to  lose  for  ever.  By  her 
presence,  she  herself  claimed  a  share  of 
that  happiness  of  which  the}'  had  been 
so   long   deprived.      So   changed   was    she 
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from  the  gloomy  Puritan  of  old,  wrapped 
up  in  her  false  religion  and  herself, 
that  Wilmot  fancied  the  change  must 
have  been  in  him,  and  that  it  was  merely 
his  own  fault  if  his  mother  had  not 
been  ever  kind. 

And  Bichard  did  not  for  one  moment 
grudge  the  affection  lavished  on  Wilmot, 
which  had  before  been  all  his  own  :  even 
the  sight  of  Lucy's  perfect  happiness 
with  another  did  not  give  his  true  heart 
pain.  It  was  a  trial  to  the  more  selfish 
feelings  of  his  nature,  over  which  he  rose 
victorious :  and  though  the  struo'o-le  was 
unmarked  by  those  for  whom  it  was 
undertaken,  it  was  surely  noted  there 
where  all  human  sacrifice  will  in  time 
obtain    its    reward. 

"With  some  difficulty,  he  forced  Wil- 
mot to  look  over  the  accounts  of  the 
property  he  had  held  in  charge  for 
Lucy ;    and,   in   spite   of  her   liberal   cha- 
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rities  and  the  large  exactions  of  the 
Government j  he  was  able  to  hand  over 
to  him  a  sum  of  ready  money  which 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  Wilmot  to 
draw  upon  his  old  friend  Dampier's 
supply.  He  consented  also  to  continue 
in  his  responsible  trust :  to  keep  up 
Lucy's  charities,  and  to  apply  the  re- 
maining- proceeds  of  the  property  as 
Wilmot  mio-ht  afterwards  direct.  In 
everything'  he  shewed,  to  both,  the  fore- 
thought and  the  attentions  of  one  whose 
whole  thought  was  for  them,  their  in- 
terests and  their  happiness. 

Richard  did  not  indeed  second  very 
strongly  his  mother's  attempts  to  dis- 
suade Wilmot  from  his  determination  to 
return  at  once  to  Virginia.  Perhaps  he 
somewhat  doubted  his  own  strength  to 
bear  for  ever  the  trial  which  for  a  time 
he  underwent  so  nobly;  he  also  knew  the 
fervour   of  his   brother's  political  feelings, 
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and  his  hatred  of  the  Government  in  power, 
and  feared  that,  after  the  first  blush  of  quiet 
happiness  was  over,  Wilmot,  if  remaining*  in 
England,  might  endanger  his  own  safety 
and  Lucy's  happiness,  by  joining  in  some 
wild  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  his  Kino*. 
In  his  own  heart  Richard  felt  that  it  was 
best  for  all,  that  "Wilmot  should  live  peace- 
fully in  the  distant  countiy,  where  he  would 
be  free  from  any  such  temptations. 

Both  he  and  Wilmot  avoided  carefully 
all  discussion  of  public  events,  or  of  the 
principles  which  had  guided  their  own 
past  careers.  Those  principles  were  in 
both  unchang-ed ;  and  though  they  were 
now  agreed  in  their  detestation  of  the 
man  whose  genius  then  ruled  England, 
the  reasons  which  led  to  that  solitary 
unanimity  of  sentiment  were  so  utterly 
opposed,  that,  in  any  conversation  on  the 
subject,  they  must  have  clashed  at  once. 
Richard  more  particularly  felt    the   neces- 

YOL.    III.  Q 
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sity  of  caution  in  opening"  these  old  dif- 
ferences, and  whenever  Wilmot  carelessly 
g*ave  expression  to  his  own  sentiments  in 
such  matters,  he  put  a  guard  upon  his 
tongue,  and  allowed  them  to  pass  by  un- 
challenged. 

But,  if  both  Richard  and  his  mother 
seemed  wonderfully  changed  to  Wilmot, 
age  had  made  a  greater  alteration  still 
in  poor  old  Daubrey.  He  had  grown 
very  feeble  latterly,  and  unable  to  con- 
tinue  his   old    habits   of    constant    stud}r ; 

for  in  him,  though  a£*e  had  so  much  weak- 

j  ©       © 

ened  his  frame,  it  had  still  more  dimmed 
his  intellectual  powers  :  it  was  not  in 
any  way  their  aberration,  but  their  gra- 
dual decay.  He  still  clung  outwardly 
to  much  of  his  old  habits  5  but  while 
reading  his  favourite  books,  the  old  magic 
had  lost  its  charm  :  his  eyes  seemed 
to  wander  listlessly  along  the  page,  unlit 
up    by   the   enthusiasm    caught    from   the 
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fountains  of  lore.  The  change  had  been 
of  late  so  gradual^  that  it  had  not  been 
noticed  by  those  who  had  watched  the 
old  man  day  by  day ;  but  to  Wilmot  the 
shock  was  great;  and  more  than  anything 
else;  told  him  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  he  was  a  boy  within  those  walls. 

The  poor  old  man  could  not  com- 
prehend that  Wilmot;  who  had  been  so 
lately  given  back  to  him;  and  Lucy;  who 
seemed  a  part  of  his  own  life;  could  in 
reality  be  soon  to  depart  from  him  for 
ever.  And  yet;  with  all  his  joy  at  Wil- 
mot's  wonderful  return ;  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  some  unknown  blow  was  impending- 
over  that  unexpected  bliss.  He  did  not 
speak  much  to  any  one  now;  but  like  a 
shadow  he  haunted  the  footsteps  of  those 
he  loved;  and  watched  their  happy  faces; 
and;  as  their  kind  looks  turned  towards 
him;  his  old  face  lighted  up  with  a  glad 
but  trembling  smile. 
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And  so  the  days  passed  on,  until  the 
time  when  Wilmot  and  Lucy  were  to  be 
made  one  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man, 
as  they  had  been  in  their  hearts  for 
years.  So  tranquilly  glided  away  the 
tide  of  those  unruffled  hours— doubly 
sweet  to  Wilmot  from  their  contrast 
with  the  stormy  current  of  his  past 
life  of  action — that  had  they  flowed  on 
longer  undisturbed,  he  might  in  time 
have  yielded  to  his  mother's  pleading* 
voice — have  forgotten  the  cherished  pre- 
judices of  his  life — have  forgotten,  in  the 
exquisite  delight  of  home  and  of  affection, 
that  his  country  bowed  to  the  usurper's 
sway,  and  that  the  old  friends  with 
whom  he  had  fought  in  a  holy  cause, 
were  crushed  in  abject  despair. 

However  strong*  may  be  the  feelings 
of  a  man  on  public  matters— however 
deeply  he  may  take  his  country's  interest 
to    heart — there  are   times   when   the   old 
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truth  forces  itself  upon  him,  that  private 
happiness  is  often  independent  of  all  pub- 
lic rule,  and  that  the  joys  and  pains  of 
life  are  things  which  Governments  can 
neither  cause  nor  cure.  There  was  no- 
thinof  indeed  to  recall  to  Wilmot's  mind 
the  hated  Power  which  was  then  tri- 
umphant :  in  the  retirement  of  Bellasa- 
house,  nothing"  was  heard  of  the  public 
events  whose  course  both  brothers  had 
once  in  vain  attempted  to  direct ;  and 
now,  withdrawn  from  their  action,  in 
reality  it  mattered  nothing'  to  Wilmot's 
personal  happiness,  whether  Charles  or 
Cromwell   inhabited  Whitehall. 

But  from  this  indifference  to  public 
matters  he  was  to  be  roused  with  a  sud- 
den and  violent  shock.  Though  Kerr 
lived  in  Bellasa-house,  and  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  in  company 
with  his  little  daughter,  whose  affections 
he    had   instantly  won,  he   had    attempted 
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no  concealment  since  his  return :  he  went 
openly  to  the  village  at  all  hours,  and 
talked  with  his  old  comrades  of  the  ad- 
ventures through  which  he  had  passed  in 
his  later  life.  Richard  was  aware  that  in 
the  first  excitement  of  the  sergeant's  death 
a  reward  had  been  offered  for  Kerr's  ap- 
prehension ;  and,  though  he  knew  his  old 
popularity  in  the  village,  he  feared  that 
that  reward  might  induce  some  younger 
member,  or  new  comer,  to  betray  him  to 
the  veno-eance  of  the    Government. 

Though  Cromwell  had  restored  to  the 
Courts  of  Law  the  old  even  justice  between 
man  and  man,  it  was  a  different  matter 
when  the  life  of  one  of  his  own  Troopers 
was  in  question.  In  such  cases  even  a 
Hale  was  hardly  able  to  perform  his  duty  ; 
and  small  would  have  been  Kerr's  chance, 
if  once  he  had  fallen  into  the  clutches 
of  the  law,  under  the  accusation  of 
having:  caused    the    death   of    a   sergeant 
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of  the  Ironsides.  Richard  told  his 
apprehensions  to  Wilmot;  but  the  latter 
did  not  think  such  treason  possible, 
and  would  not,  by  a  hint  to  Kerr, 
revive  in  the  brave  man  the  recol- 
lections of  that  terrible  scene.  Those 
fears  were,  however,  not  unfounded. 

No  sio-ns  of  the  coming;  storm  were 
apparent,  and  the  day  on  which  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  arrived. 
Old  Daubrey  performed  the  ceremony 
in  the  library — that  room  already  hal- 
lowed by  so  many  memories,  now 
doubly  dear  to  both.  The  venerable 
old  man  seemed  to  rouse  himself  for 
that  last  duty,  after  the  performance  of 
which  there  was  no  more  left  for  him 
to  do  on  earth.  He  had  watched  over 
both  of  them  from  their  youth;  he  loved 
them  like  his  children ;  he  had  done  his 
best  to  soothe  through  long-  years  the 
trials   of  Lucy's   love;  and   now    he    per- 
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fectecl  its  unlooked-for  fruition.  Not 
one  present  but  joined  heartily  in  his 
prayer,  as,  with  voice  trembling'  more 
with  earnestness  than  age,  he  blessed 
the  pair  whom  God  had  joined  toge- 
ther. 

The  solemn  service  was  over,  and  Lucy 
was  Wilmot's  wife.  In  that  hour  of 
supreme  bliss,  when  Wilmot  had  for- 
gotten all  thing's  else  in  the  realization 
of  his  life's  desire,  he  was  rudely  roused 
at  once  from  the  indulgence  of  his  rap- 
turous dream. 

A  messenger,  despatched  from  the 
village  by  Kerr's  friends,  entered  hur- 
riedly the  room  where  they  were  all 
collected,  with  the  startling  information 
that  the  Troopers  had  arrived  there 
in  search  of  Kerr,  and  were  then  on 
their  way  to  the  House  to  apprehend 
him  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered 
a  soldier  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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As  the  boatman,  breathless  with 
haste,  told  his  message,  Kerr's  hand 
by  a  natural  instinct  grasped  his  sword  ; 
and  Wilmot,  leaving*  Lucy,  at  once 
strode  to  his  side.  "  Nay,  Kerr,"  he 
whispered  sternly,  "they  shall  not  take 
you  but  with  our  lives." 

And  as  those  strong-  men  stood 
together  for  one  moment  with  their 
defiant  port,  it  would  have  seemed  as 
safe  to  brave  an  angry  Hon  at  ba}-, 
as  to  have  faced  them  in  their  wrath. 

But  as  Kerr  caught  first  a  glance  of 
Lucy's  shrinking  form,  and  then  of  his  own 
daughter's  timid  face,  all  defiance  fled. 
"  I  thank  you,  Master  Wilmot,"  and 
his  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke,  u  but  we 
must  think  of  others  now.  I  shall  have 
time  to  reach  the  beach  before  these 
hell-dogs  come,  and  Pearce  will  bring 
a  boat  for  me  to  the  Pirate's  Cave; 
where  the}'  will  not  search  for  me  as  yet." 
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"Ay,  ay,  Kerr/'  said  the  boatman, 
"you  shall  have  my  lugger  in  an  hour. 
The  lobsters  will  not  face  blue  water, 
you  may  reckon." 

"  ?T  is  well,  my  man/'  said  Wilmot, 
"  and  be  sure  your  service  shall  not 
lack  reward.  Look  out  the  largest 
boat  upon  the  beach,  and  prepare 
your  mates  to  cross  the  sea  to-night. 
Come  back,  Kerr,  to  the  cave  at  dark : 
I  will  meet  }rou  there  with  those  we 
love ;  and  ere  the  dawning  of  another 
day,  the  sea  shall  roll  between  us  and 
this  hated  land." 

There  was  a  fixed  resolve  in  Wilmot's 
tone,  which  no  one  present  could  at- 
tempt to  gainsay.  Kerr  thanked  him 
silently  by  the  grateful  glance  of  his 
eye,  and  with  a  hurried  farewell  to  all 
around  him,  passed  with  the  honest 
boatman  through  the  garden  entrance 
that  led  directly  to  the  beach. 
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Wilmot  turned  to  Lucy,  who  had 
stolen  softly  to  his  side.  The  roused 
passion  of  the  moment  faded  before 
the  earnest  loving*  of  her  face :  he 
felt  that,  to  her,  his  sudden  resolution 
wanted  no  excuse ;  her  noble  heart 
sympathised  fully  with  the  feeling's  that 
made  his  follower's  cause  his  own.  Assured 
by  her  tender  glance,  he  turned  to  his 
mother,  who  during*  that  painful  scene 
had  not  spoken  one  word. 

"  Dear  mother,"  he  said,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  drew  Lucy  fondly  to  him,  "  you 
must  forgive  this  sudden  resolution ;  but 
you  must  feel  that  we  could  not  have 
selfishly  revelled  here  in  our  own  happi- 
ness, and  deserted  him  who  has  so  often 
stood  between  Death  and  me.  I  am 
sure  that  the  God  who  has  so  mar- 
vellously befriended  me  hitherto,  would 
forsake  me,  if  I  were  to  forsake  poor 
Kerr.      We   must  wait  for   happier  times, 
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m}^  mother,  ere  we  can  enjoy  that  united 
happiness  which,  in  my  folly,  I  had 
begun  to  think  was  ours." 

Lady  Gerrard  felt  that  she  could  not 
oppose  his  determination:  she  glanced  at 
Lucy,  and  seeing-  her  absorbed  gaze  on 
Wilmot,  her  mother's  heart  failed  her 
at  the  thought  that  she  was  deserted  by 
them  both. 

"god  forbid!"  she  faltered,  "that  I 
should  separate  you  from  him  who  loved 
you  when  my  heart  was  cold :  it  is  not 
so  now,  my  children." 

"And  never  could  have  been,  dear 
mother,"  answered  Wilmot,  deeply  touched. 
"  Ours  was  the  fault  then,  and  ours 
has  since  been  the  punishment.  I  shall 
go  with  a  lighter  heart  in  thinking  that 
those  early  days  have  been  forgiven,  and 
can  never  come  ag*ain." 

Lucy  said  nothing,  but  Lady  Gerrard's 
words  fell  on  her  like  a  self- reproof :  she 
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felt  that  these  last  few  hours  should  be 
consecrated  to  the  mother,  since  Wilmot 
would  have  all  the  rest ;  and  at  the 
thought  she  glided  from  his  side,  and 
threw  herself,  with  the  accusing-  tears 
starting-  to  her  eyes,  into  Lady  Gerrard's 
extended  arms. 

"  Dear  Lucy ! "  whispered  Lady  Ger- 
rard,  as  they  clung-  in  their  fond  embrace. 
"  To-morrow  you  will  be  wholly  his  !  " 

Not  long*  were  thev  able  to  indulge  in 
their  unrestrained  tenderness.  Kerr  had 
not  escaped  too  soon  5  for  within  five  minutes 
of  his  departure,  the  ringing*  trot  of  the 
Troopers  was  heard  as  they  entered  and 
halted  in  the  courtyard.  Richard  went 
immediately  to  meet  them  and  learn  their 
errand. 

The  Corporal  in  command  of  the 
small  party  handed  him  a  letter  from 
his  commanding  officer  in  Canterbury, 
requiring    him   to    deliver    up    the    Delin- 
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quent,  Stephen  Kerr,  whom  he  had  been 
informed  Richard  sheltered  in  his  house. 

Richard  at  once  informed  the  Corporal 
that  the  object  of  his  search  had  left 
the  house  that  morning*  and  sailed  for 
France,  requesting'  him  to  dismount  and 
satisfy  his  mind  by  a  rig-orous  examination 
of  the  premises;  while  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  his  hearing*,  he  ordered  ample 
refreshments  to  be  prepared  at  once  for 
the  Corporal  and  his  men.  Whether  the 
man  was  a  favourable  specimen  of  his 
order,  or  whether  his  fanatic  insolence 
was  mollified  by  Richard's  last  stroke  of 
policy,  he  certainly  performed  his  duty 
with  more  decency  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  one  of  the  Model  Army. 

As  the  Corporal  passed  through  the 
library  with  his  Troopers  and  the  man 
who  had  accompanied  them  as  an  informer, 
he  certainly  let  drop  some  expressions  as 
to   the  danger  of  honest  men   harbouring 
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Malignants  in  their  homes  ;  and  cast 
suspicious  glances  at  Wilmot,  who  stood, 
in  but  half-repressed  anger,  the  very 
model  of  a  Cavalier.  But  both  Lucy 
and  his  mother  had  noticed  the  trembling 
of  Wilmot's  firm-set  lips,  when  the  hated 
Troopers  had  entered — the  blood  that 
rushed  into  his  cheek,  and  throbbed  in 
fiery  tide  along-  the  scar  that  seamed 
his  brow :  they  did  not  leave  him 
to  himself,  but  gliding'  to  his  side  at 
that  dangerous  moment,  repressed  with 
their  calm  influence  the  wild  passion  of 
his  life,  which  might  else  have  mastered 
him  again. 

The  Troopers,  accompanied  by  Eichard, 
soon  completed  their  fruitless  search, 
and  having-  demolished  the  meal  which 
the  butler  had  unwillingly  laid  out  for 
them,  departed  with  their  informer  to 
the  village,  to  make  there  a  renewed 
attempt  at  finding  their  prey. 
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The  sight  of  his  old  foe,  abhorred 
from  earliest  youth,  would  have  confirmed 
Wilmot  in  his  resolve,  if  any  hesitation 
had  remained.  For  the  first  time 
since  his  return,  the  triumph  of  his 
enemv  was  brought  before  his  eves, 
and  he  felt  that  his  own  country 
was  closed  to  him,  even  for  a  day. 

In  the  evening,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark  enough  to  ensure  Kerr's  safety, 
they  all  walked  to  the  appointed  place, 
where  the  boat  was  to  meet  them  on 
the  beach.  Old  Daubrey  alone  did  not 
accompany  them  in  that  parting-  pil- 
grimage. After  performing  the  marriage 
ceremony  the  old  man  had  relapsed 
into  worse  than  his  former  state  : 
hardly  seemed  to  notice  all  the  painful 
scenes  that  had  since  occurred,  or  to  com- 
prehend the  import  of  the  sudden  depar- 
ture of  those  he  so  much  loved  ;  and  as 
Wilmot   and    Lucy  pressed    on   him    theii 
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affectionate  adieu,  his  failing'  senses 
saved  him  from  the  pain  of  thinking 
that  he  saw  their  dear,  dear  faces  for 
the  last  time. 

Lady  Gerrard  and  Richard  both  went 
with  Wilmot  and  Lucy  to  the  beach. 
The  mother  could  not  leave  them  till 
the  last.  The  boat  was  waiting  at 
the  cave,  where  Kerr,  pacing*  patiently 
the  wet  sands,  was  longing  for  their 
approach.  His  own  daughter,  and  Wil- 
mot and  his  bride,  were  all  he  loved 
on  earth :  if  they  were  with  him,  there 
was  nothing1  left  for  him  to  desire. 
With  a  beating-  heart,  he  lifted  his  little 
daughter  in  his  arms,  and  placed  her 
in   the   boat. 

The  last  painful  adieus  were  spoken, 
the  last  embraces  made  ;  the  sails  were 
lifted  on  the  masts,  the  nig-ht-breeze 
filled  them  fairly,  and  the  lug-g-er  with 
its   freighted    treasure   stood   out    to    sea. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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Richard  and  Lady  Gerrard  remained 
alone  upon  the  shore :  they  were  all  to 
each    other    now. 

u  Dear  Richard  !  "  cried  the  weeping 
mother,  as  she  folded  him  to  her  heart, 
"who  can  reward  thee,  my  nohle  son, 
for  all    thy  sacrifice  and    pain  ? " 

He  was  silent  for  one  moment,  as 
he  returned  her  fond  embrace :  in  the 
darkness  of  that  lonely  spot,  the  un- 
noticed tears  were  standing  in  his 
eyes  ;  but  he  conquered  the  passing* 
weakness. 

"Should  we  not  think,  dear  mo- 
ther, "  he  whispered  softly,  at  last, 
"that  the  thought  of  duty  done 
creates    its    own    reward?" 

And  so  upon  that  young  May  night 
the  lovers  floated  together  over  the 
quiet  sea.  Their  trials  were  at  last 
over,  and  they  could  now  be  separated 
only      by     death.        The      gentle      night 
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wind  blew  their  boat  steadily  on  ; 
and  in  the  silence  and  the  calm, 
their  hearts  seemed  to  melt  tog-ether 
in   a   fusion   of    clelio-ht    and    love. 

Lucy's  form  was  supported  b}'  Wil- 
li! ot's  armj  her  fairy  head  reclined  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  her  soft  cheek  touched 
his  own.  0h;  exquisite  magic  of  the 
young-  human  heart  !  when  a  touch 
creates  elysium,  and  a  sigh  is  the  only 
language   that   can   speak   its     bliss  ! 

Restlessly  the  years  roll  on;  and 
the  changing  earth  grows  grey  ;  but 
unchanged  as  the  stars  that  from  the 
first  looked  down  upon  its  beauty, 
is  the  sweet  human  love  that  still 
looks   from   it   to   those   stars. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  the  published  edition  of  Pepys' 
Diary  there  occurs  a  blank;  from  the 
29th  September  1668  to  the  11th 
October.  During-  these  thirteen  days 
the  editor  supposes  that  the  gossiping 
journalist  went  into  the  country,  and 
thinks  that  Suffolk  was  the  county 
to  which  he  paid  his  visit.  Chance 
has  thrown  in  my  way  the  missing- 
papers  ;  which,  perhaps  from  the  grow- 
ing weakness  in  his  e}'es,  Pepys  neg- 
lected to  enter  with  his  usual  industry- 
more  at  large  in  his  book.  From  one 
of  those  entries,  which  may  interest 
the     readers     of    my     story,    it     appears 
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that     his     wandering's     during*     the     un- 
recorded   interval    led  him  to    Kent. 

October  3. — Up,  and  by  horse  to 
Bellasa-house  )  a  mighty  pretty  place, 
which;  for  the  green  orchards  and 
corn  fields  round,  is  the  richest 
country  I  ever  did  see  :  where,  not 
finding-  my  friend  Master  Gerrard, 
on  to  the  Hall,  to  visit  his  brother, 
Sir  W.  Gerrard,  an  old  Cavalier 
and  Nav}T-man,  they  sa}r,  under  the 
Prince.  He,  mighty  civil,  and  his 
lady  as  noble  a  lady  as  ever  I  did 
see — but  now  old :  but  has  been  mar- 
vellous handsome.  There,  good  cheer; 
and  I  did  for  once,  being  on  my 
travels,  take  some  Rhenish  wine, 
which  Sir  "VVilmot  did  much  vaunt; 
and  in  truth  it  was  rare  wine,  and 
God  be  thanked  !  did  me  but  little 
harm.  And  we  to  talk  of  sea 
matters,     and     of     our      late     disgraces  : 
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but.  Lord !  to  hear  how  he  did  cry 
up  the  Prince,  and  lay  all  the  blame 
upon  our  office  (not  knowing-  ^yho 
I  was,  which  was  a  mighty  fine  jest), 
and  did  deem  the  Prince  a  very  hero, 
stoutly;  and  so  I  nothing,  but  might 
have  let  him  know  some  truths  about 
our  office,  who  indeed  are  made  to 
bear  the  blame  unjustly :  but  did  not. 
And  so  came  in  my  lady's  waiting- 
woman,  whom  they  did  call  Jane 
Kerr,  a  mighty  pretty  black  maid, 
whom  I  should  much  have  liked  to 
kiss_,  but  could  not  find  opportunity ; 
which  did  vex  me  :  and  so,  with 
mighty  great  respect,  to  horse,  and 
away  again  with  W.  Hewer,  who  did 
tell  me  he  was  nobly  entertained  too, 
by  the  father  of  the  black  maid  whom 
I   did  fancy. 

THE    END. 
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it  must  long  remain  unrivalled.     The  characters  dress,  think,  speak,  and  act,  just  as 

the  men  and  women  did  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne ;  they  are  not  mere  puppets 

Mr.  Thackeray's  genius  makes  them  live." — Atlas. 

"  If  we  were  asked  what  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  beau  ideal  of  historical  romance, 
we  should  unhesitatingly  answer— Thackeray's  '  Esmond.'  We  are  transported,  as  by 
the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  to  higher  standing  up  the  banks  of  the  stream  of  time,  and 
more  than  a  century  fading  in  the  transit.  Steele,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  Bolingbroke, 
Marlborough,  the  Pretender,  Queen  Anne,  and  numerous  celebrities,  move  upon  the 
scene." — Morning  Advertiser. 
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WLotU  of  ittr.  Luskin. 
i. 

THE  STONES  OF  VENICE.  Volume  the  First.  The 
Foundations. 

With  Twenty-One  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8vo,  2/.  zs.  in 
embossed  cloth,  with  top  edge  gilt. 
"The  book  before  us  contains  Mr.  Ruskin's  theory  and  doctrine  of  the  elements 
of  architecture.  It  cannot  be  read  by  any  one  without  improvement  to  his  moral 
sense  and  mental  discipline.  The  book  has  an  indestructible  value.  It  tells  us  the 
truth  on  much  where  it  greatly  imports  us  to  be  informed.  The  eloquence  of  the 
writing  is  extraordinary." — Examiner. 

*£*  The  Second  Volume  is  in  preparation. 

11. 
THE    SEVEN    LAMPS    OF    ARCHITECTURE. 

With  Fourteen  Etchings  by  the  Author.  Imp.  8vo,  \1.  is. 
"  By  the  *  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,'  we  understand  Mr.  Ruskin  to  mean 
the  seven  fundamental  and  cardinal  laws,  the  observance  of  and  obedience  to  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  architect  who  would  deserve  the  name.  The  politician,  the 
moralist,  the  divine,  will  find  in  it  ample  store  of  instructive  matter,  as  well  as  the 
artist." — Examiner. 

III. 

MODERN    PAINTERS.      Imperial  8vo.      Vol.  I.     Fifth 
Edition,  l%s.  cloth.     Vol.  II.      Third  Edition,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  will  send  the  painter  more  than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature ; 
will  train  men  who  have  always  been  delighted  spectators  of  nature,  to  be  also  atten- 
tive observers.  Our  critics  will  learn  to  admire,  and  mere  admirers  will  learn  how  to 
criticise  :  thus  a  public  will  be  educated." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

*£*  The  Third  Volume  is  in  preparation. 

IV. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM.     8vo,  2s.  sewed. 

"We  wish  that  this  pamphlet  might  be  largely  read  by  our  art-patrons,  and  studied 
by  our  art-critics.  There  is  much  to  be  collected  from  it  which  it  is  very  important 
to  remember." — Guardian. 

V. 

THE  KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER  ;  or,  The 
Black  Brothers.  With  22  Illustrations  by  Richard 
Doyle.     2s.  6d. 

"This  little  fairy  tale  is  by  a  master-hand.  The  story  has  a  charming  moral,  and 
the  writing  is  so  excellent,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  it  will  give  most  plea- 
sure to,  the  very  wise  man  or  the  very  simple  child." — Examiner. 

VI. 

NOTES  on  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  SHEEP-FOLDS. 
8vo,  is. 

"  A  pamphlet  on  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Christ." — Britannia. 
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OTorfcs  of  fflx.  HetgJ  f^unt. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LEIGH  HUNT  :  with 
Reminiscences  of  Friends  and  Contemporaries.  3  vols, 
post  8vo,  with  Portraits,  15^.  cloth. 

'*  These  volumes  contain  a  personal  recollection  of  the  literature  and  politics,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  men  and  politicians,  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  reminiscences  are  varied  by  sketches  of  manners  during  the  same  period,  and  by 
critical  remarks  on  various  topics.  They  are  also  extended  by  boyish  recollection, 
family  tradition,  and  contemporary  reading  ;  so  that  we  have  a  sort  of  social  picture  of 
almost  a  century,  with  its  fluctuations  of  public  fortune  and  its  changes  of  fashions, 
manners,  and  opinions." — Spectator. 

II. 

THE  TOWN  :  its  Memorable  Characters  and  Events.  2 
vols,  post  8vo,  with  45  Illustrations,  1/.  41.  cloth. 

«  We  will  allow  no  higher  enjoyment  for  a  rational  Englishman  than  to  stroll 
leisurely  through  this  marvellous  town  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  He  gives 
us  the  outpourings  of  a  mind  enriched  with  the  most  agreeable  knowledge." — Times. 

III. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  BOOKS.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  with 
Portrait,  ioj.  cloth. 

"  A  book  for  a  parlour-window,  for  a  summer's  eve,  for  a  warm  fireside,  for  a  half- 
hour's  leisure,  for  a  whole  day's  luxury ;  in  any  and  every  possible  shape  a  charming 
companion." — Westminster  Review. 

IV. 

IMAGINATION   AND   FANCY.      5..   cloth. 

v. 
WIT  AND  HUMOUR.     $s.  cloth. 

VI. 

A  JAR  OF  HONEY  FROM   MOUNT  HYBLA.     5*. 

VII. 

TABLE  TALK.     p.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Precisely  the  book  we  would  take  as  a  companion  on  the  green  lane  walk  ;  and 
lo  the  drawing-room  table  it  will  prove  a  most  esteemed  acquisition." — Globe. 
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i. 
SHIRLEY  5  a  Tale.     By  Currer  Bell.     A  new  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth.  [Now  ready,) 

"  The  peculiar  power  which  was  so  greatly  admired  in  '  Jane  Eyre'  is  not  absent 
from  this  book.     It  possesses  deep  interest,  and  an  irresistible  grasp  of  reality.     There 
is  a  vividness  and   distinctness  of  conception  in   it  quite   marvellous.     The  power  of 
graphic   delineation  and   expression  is  intense.     There  are  scenes  which,  for  strength 
and  delicacy  of  emotion,  are  not  transcended  in  the  range  of  English  fiction.   ..... 

The  women  will  be  the  favourites  with  all  readers.  Both  are  charming.  The  views 
of  human  nature  which  pervade  the  volumes,  are  healthy,  tolerant,  and  encouraging." 
— Examiner. 

"  '  Shirley  '  is  an  admirable  book  ;  genuine  English  in  the  independence  and  up- 
rightness of  the  tone  of  thought,  in  the  purity  of  heart  and  feeling  which  pervade  it, 
in  the  masculine  vigour  of  its  conception  of  character,  and  in  style  and  diction.  It  is 
a  tale  of  passion  and  character,  and  a  veritable  triumph  of  pyschology." — Morning 
Chronicle. 

"  •  Shirley '  is  very  clever.  The  faculty  of  graphic  description,  strong  imagination, 
fervid  and  masculine  diction,  analytic  skill,  all  are  visible.  Gems  of  rare  thought  and 
glorious  passion  shine  here  and  there  throughout  the  volumes." — Time:. 

II. 

JANE  EYRE  :  an  Autobiography.  By  Currer  Bell. 
Fourth  Edition.       Crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

<<{  Jane  Eyre'  is  a  remarkable  production.  Freshness  and  originality,  truth  and 
passion,  singular  felicity  in  the  description  of  natural  scenery  and  in  the  analyzation 
of  human  thought,  enable  this  tale  to  stand  boldly  out  from  the  mass,  and  to  assume 
its  own  place  in  the  bright  field  of  romantic  literature.  We  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  raciness  and  ability  of  the  work,  by  the  independent  sway  of  a  thoroughly 
original  and  unworn  pen,  by  the  masculine  current  of  noble  thoughts,  and  the  un- 
flinching dissection  of  the  dark  yet  truthful  character." — Times. 

III. 

WUTHERING  HEIGHTS  and  AGNES  GREY.  By 
Ellis  and  Acton  Bell.  With  a  Selection  of  their 
Literary  Remains,  and  a  Biographical  Notice  of  both 
Authors,  by  Currer  Bell.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

"<  Wuthering  Heights'  bears  the  stamp  of  a  profoundly  individual,  strong,  and 
passionate  mind.  The  memoir  is  one  of  the  most  touching  chapters  in  literary 
biography." — Nonconformist. 

IV. 

POEMS.  By  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.  Fcap. 
8vo,  4*.  cloth. 

"  Remarkable  as  being  the  first  efforts  of  undoubted  genius  to  find  some  congenial 
form  of  expression.  They  are  not  common  verses,  but  show  many  of  the  vigorous 
qualities  in  the  prose  works  of  the  same  writers :  the  love  of  nature  which  charac- 
terises Currer  Bell's  prose  works  pervades  the  whole  of  the  present  volume." — Christian 
Remembrancer. 
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WOMEN  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  EXEMPLARY  FOR 
PIETY  AND  CHARITY.  By  Miss  Julia 
Kavanagh,  Author  of  "  Woman  in  France,"  "  Na- 
thalie," &c.  Post  8vo,  with  Portraits.  Price  12s.  in 
embossed  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

"The  women  portrayed  have  been  selected  from  every  period  of  the  Christian  era; 
the  same  range  of  female  biography  is  taken  by  no  other  volume  j  and  an  equal  skill 
in  the  delineation  of  characters  is  rarely  to  be  found.  The  author  has  accomplished 
her  task  with  intelligence  and  feeling,  and  with  general  fairness  and  truth  :  she 
displays  subtle  penetration  and  broad  sympathy,  joining  therewith  purity  and  pious 
sentiment,  intellectual  refinement  and  large-heartedness,  and  writes  with  unusual 
elegance  and  felicity." — Nonconformist. 

"  Miss  Kavanagh  has  wisely  chosen  that  noble  succession  of  saintly  women  who,  in 
all  ages  of  Christianity,  are  united  by  their  devotion  to  the  sick,  the  wretched,  and 
the  destitute." — Guardian. 

"  A  more  noble  and  dignified  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  her  sex  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  than  this  work,  which  Miss  Kavanagh  has  reared,  like  a  monumental  tablet, 
to  the  memory  of  the  'Women  of  Christianity.'  To  this  grateful  task  the  gifted 
authoress  has  brought  talents  of  no  ordinary  range,  and,  more  than  all,  a  spirit  of 
eminent  piety,  and  admiration  for  the  good  and  beautiful,  and  a  heart  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  work  she  has  so  ably  accomplished." — Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  authoress  has  supplied  a  great  desideratum  both  in  female  biography  and 
morals.  Her  examples  of  female  excellence  are  taken  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church,  and  come  down  to  recent  times  :  she  has  a  niche  in  her  timple  for  every  one 
who  deserves  a  position  there.  The  style  is  clear,  the  matter  solid,  and  the  con- 
clusions just." — Globe. 

II. 

WOMAN  IN  FRANCE  DURING  THE  i8th  CEN- 
TURY. By  Julia  Kavanagh.  2  vols,  post  8vo, 
with  Eight  Portraits.      12s.  in  embossed  cloth. 

"  Miss  Kavanagh  has  undertaken  a  delicate  task,  and  she  has  performed  it  on  the 
whole  with  discretion  and  judgment.  Her  volumes  may  lie  on  any  drawing-room 
table  without  scandal,  and  may  be  read  by  all  but  her  youngest  countrywomen  without 
risk." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  Elegantly  illustrated  with  a  series  of  line  engravings,  this  work  has  claims  upon 
the  boudoir-table,  in  right  of  its  guise  and  garniture.  But  its  letterpress  is  superior  to 
the  general  staple  of  books  of  this  class.  We  must  commend  Miss  Kavanagh  for 
care,  discretion,  and  a  sufficient  range  of  liberality,  in  her  general  view  of  the  changes 
which  passed  over  Parisian  society  between  *  the  decline  and  fall  '  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  the  '  rise  and  progress'  of  Madame  Tallien.  She  proves  herself 
adroit  in  sketching,  and  solid  in  judging  character.  Which  among  us  will  be  ever 
tired  of  reading  about  the  women  of  France  ?  especially  when  they  are  marshalled  so 
agreeably  and  discreetly  as  in  the  pages  before  us." — Athenaum. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  and  good  taste  in  this  book.  The  subject  is 
handled  with  much  delicacy  and  tact,  and  takes  a  wide  range  of  examples.  The  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  occupies  the  first  volume,  that  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Revolution  the 
second.  Miss  Kavanagh's  volumes  are  to  be  commended  as  a  compact  view  of  a 
period  of  always  reviving  interest  (now  more  than  usually  attractive)  pleasingly  exe- 
cuted. The  book  shows  often  an  original  tone  of  remark,  and  always  a  graceful  and 
becoming  one." — Examiner. 
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i. 

PICTURES  OF  LIFE  IN  MEXICO.    By  R.  H.  Mason, 
Esq.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  with  Etchings.     Price  24^.  cloth. 

"  An  amusing  book.  Mr.  Mason  is  essentially  a  picture  maker.  His  pencil 
possesses  something  of  fluency  and  grace — of  descriptive  facility  and  graphic  charac- 
terization. His  pen  is  an  instrument  of  the  same  quality  :  it  delights  in  the  portraiture 
of  moving  incidents,  adventures,  and  escapes :  a  dirty  padre,  a  fierce  ladrone,  a  joyous 
senoreta,  a  gaily-dressed  cavalier,  is  sure  to  seize  his  eye  and  inspire  a  picture  or  suggest 
a  tale." — Athenaum. 

"  The  value  of  these  volumes  is  unquestionable.  We  feel  a  perfect  reliance  on  Mr. 
Mason's  statements.  Statistical  and  tabular  documents  are  brought  to  bear  with 
official  weight  on  the  author's  personal  conclusions." — Globe. 

II. 

GOLDEN    DREAMS   AND  WAKING  REALITIES  ; 

being  the  Adventures  of  a  Gold-Seeker  in  California  and  the 
Pacific.     By  William  Shaw.     Post  8vo,  9*.  cloth. 

"This  book  is  most  excellent  j  its  316  pages  of  truth  have  humour  and  incident 
enough  for  the  thousand  pages  of  a  three-volume  novel." — Examiner. 

"From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  Mr.  Shaw's  eventful  record  is  full  of  incident  and 
interest." —  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  and  best  written  books  on  California." — Athenaum. 

III. 

A  TRIP  TO  MEXICO;  or,  Recollections  of  a  Ten 
.    Months'  Ramble  in   1849-50.     By  a  Barrister.     Post 
8vo,  9*.  cloth. 

"  A  very  pleasant  volume,  which  conveys  a  vivid  impression  of  Mexican  life  and 
manners."  —  Critic. 

IV. 

A  GLANCE  AT  REVOLUTIONIZED  ITALY  IN 
1848.  By  Charles  MacFarlane.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
Price  21s. 

v. 

ADVENTURES  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER.     By 

Alexander  Ross.     Post  8vo,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

VI. 

CONVERSATIONS  OF  GOETHE  with  ECKER- 
MANN.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Oxen- 
ford.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  10s.  cloth. 

"  These  conversations  present  a  distinct  and  truthful  image  of  Goethe's  mind 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  And  never  was  his  judgment  more  clear  and 
correct  than  in  his  closing  years.  The  time  spent  on  the  perusal  of  this  book  will  be 
usefully  and  agreeably  employed.  Mr.  Oxenford's  translation  is  as  exact  and  faithful 
as  it  is  elegant." — Spectator. 
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THE  SCHOOL  FOR  FATHERS;  An  Old  English  Story. 
By  T.  Gwynne.     Crown  8vo.     Price  ios.  6d. 

"  The  pleasantest  tale  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator  days,  and  is  very  fitly  associated  with  that  time  of  good  English  literature 
by  its  manly  feeling,  direct,  unaffected  manner  of  writing,  and  nicely-managed,  well- 
turned  narrative.  The  characters  have  all  of  them  the  air  of  reality — the  charm 
derivable  only  from  what  one  feels  to  have  been  sincerely  observed  ;  and  the  effect  is 
genuine  and  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  descriptions  are  excellent;  some  of  the 
country  painting  is  as  fresh  as  a  landscape  by  Constable,  or  an  idyl  by  Alfred  Tenny- 
son."— Examiner. 

"  A  hale,  hearty,  unaffected,  honest,  downright  English  tale — such  a  one  as  is  very 
rarely  met  with  in  these  days.  A  vigorous  painting  of  English  men  and  manners,  by 
an  artist  who  is  thoroughly  national  in  his  genius,  taste,  education,  and  prejudices. 
Few  are  the  tales  so  interesting  to  read,  and  so  admirable  in  purpose  and  style,  as 
1  The  School  for  Fathers.'  "—Globe. 

"  *  The  School  for  Fathers'  is  at  once  highly  amusing  and  deeply  interesting — full 
of  that  genuine  humour  which  is  half  pathos — and  written  with  a  freshness  of  feel- 
ing and  raciness  of  style  which  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  tale  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
school.  It  is  a  tale  to  amuse  and  instruct  both  old  and  young,  and  which  we  should 
wish  to  see  in  the  hands  of  our  sons  and  daughters." — Britannia. 

II. 

THE    BEAUTY    OF   AMALFI :     an    Italian   Tale. 
Crown  8vo.     Price  55.,  cloth  gilt. 

"  Written  with  great  skill,  as  well  as  with  much  knowledge  of  the  peasantry 
and  scenery  of  Amalfi.  The  public  events,  that  superadd  historical  variety  to  indi- 
vidual interest,  are  the  insurrection  of  Masaniello,  and  the  tyranny,  corruption,  and 
treachery  of  the  Austro-Spanish  Government  at  that  time,  which  are  quietly  made 
to  remind  the  reader  of  a  similar  kind  of  rule  in  the  present  day." — Spectator. 

11  A  legend  of  much  tenderness  and  sadness,  and  told  in  the  quiet  and  impressive 
tone  which  reaches  the  heart." — Weekly  Chronicle. 

III. 

THE    LILY    OF    ST.     PAUL'S  ;    a    Romance    of    Old 
London.     By  the  Author  of  "  Trevethlan."     3  vols. 

"  To  Londoners,  '  The  Lily  of  St.  Paul's'  has  the  charm  belonging  to  a  towns- 
woman  whose  eventful  life  is  spent  among  scenes  familiar  to  us  ail,  but  made  still 
more  interesting  by  showing  us  them  under  aspects  far  different  from  that  which 
they  at  present  bear.  The  tale  is  simple  and  well  carried  out;  the  different  characters 
do  not  want  truth  or  probability,  and  the  book  will  give  pleasure  to  most  readers." — 
Economist. 

**  A  romance  of  the  14th  century,  full  of  the  incidents  characteristic  of  the  period, 
and  conveying  a  stirring  and  exciting  impression  of  the  days  of  chivalry  and  monkhood. 
Riots,  abductions,  amours,  intrigues  of  all  sorts,  in  which  monks,  nobles,  citizens,  and 
apprentices  mingle,  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession."—  Globe. 

"  The  author  is  a  diligent  student  of  early  history,  and  writes  in  a  very  agreeable 
and  polished  style.  The  dialogue  is  lively  and  natural;  the  costume  and  scenery  care- 
fully studied  ;  the  characters  interesting  and  cleverly  conceived.  The  time  and  the 
personages  of  the  story  have  been  well  selected,  and  the  result  is  an  entertaining  book. 
The  aspect  of  the  city,  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  the  manners  and  temper  of 
the  times,  are  painted  with  knowledge  and  decision." — Guardian. 
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IV. 

LENA  ;  the  Silent  Woman.  By  the  Author  of  "  King's 
Cope,"  &c.     In  Three  Volumes. 

"  Lena,  the  delicate,  truthful,  innocent  creature  who  gives  her  name  to  the  book, 
is  singular  in  her  holiness,  her  clear  and  simple  sense,  and  her  tenderness.  Cecil,  the 
showy,  sarcastic,  true-hearted,  unselfish  heroine  of  the  story,  is  not  an  every-day  com- 
pound :  she  is  piquant  and  sympathetic.  Other  characters  are  touched  with  great 
nicety,  and  the  dialogue  is  easy  and  life-like." — Atbenaum. 

"  A  deeply  interesting  and  vividly- pictured  narrative  of  exciting  yet  ordinary  events, 
and  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  remarkable  people,  yet  such  as  may  be  seen  at  any 
time  stirring  around  us.  Lena  is  not  the  real  heroine  of  the  tale  ;  Cecil — the 
inexpressibly  charming  and  ever-delightful  Cecil — is  the  object  round  which  the 
sympathies  of  the  reader  revolve." — Globe. 

"  A  piquant  novel,  discovering  originality  of  thought,  discrimination  of  character, 
and  freshness.  It  is  written  with  a  refinement  that  charms,  and  a  playful  sarcasm  that 
puts  one  in  a  good  humour  at  once.  The  author  is  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  Austen 
school." — Bent  ley'' s  Miscellany. 

V. 

THE  TWO  FAMILIES  :  an  Episode  in  the  History 
of  Chapelton.  By  the  Author  of  "  Rose  Douglas." 
2  vols,  post  8vo. 

"  Another  novel  by  the  author  of  *  Rose  Douglas'  could  not  fail  to  be  welcomed 
by  us  with  more  than  ordinary  heartiness  and  curiosity.  The  contrast  betwixt  riches 
without  religion,  and  poverty  with  piety,  displayed  in  one  and  the  same  family,  has 
rarely  been  depicted  in  a  manner  more  entirely  void  of  offence  or  of  exaggeration." — 
Athenaum. 

u  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show  the  importance  of  religion  through  life,  more 
especially  in  the  training  of  children,  by  contrasting  the  career  of  two  families  for  two 
generations.  The  novel  belongs  to  the  quiet  school ;  the  persons  and  incidents  are 
those  of  every-day  life,  depicted  in  a  congenial  spirit." — Spectator. 

"  '  The  Two  Families '  has  two  stories  :  the  end  of  worldly  riches  set  forth  in  one  ; 
that  of  religious  poverty  in  the  other.  The  history  of  the  rich  and  spoiled  heiress  is 
truthful  and  impressive,  and  that  of  the  poor  family  beautiful  and  touching." — Guardian. 

VI. 

FLORENCE  SACKVILLE  ;  or,  Self-Dependence.  By 
Mrs.  Burbury.     3  vols,  post  8vo. 

"  This  is  a  first  novel,  —  we  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last  by  its  author.  Mrs. 
Burbury  possesses  a  clear  appreciation  of  humour  and  of  pathos,  a  firm  hand  in  noting 
down  the  boundary  lines  and  salient  features  of  character,  and  a  constancy  to  the 
leading  plan  and  purpose  of  her  story.  The  story  of  poor  Milly — the  pathos  of  which 
is  fearful  —  would  alone  justify  us  in  placing  Mrs.  Burbury  high  among  modern 
novelists." — Athenaum. 

"  The  most  promising  novel  we  have  met  with  for  some  time.  It  is  an  extremely 
careful,  skilful  piece  of  writing,  containing  several  sketches  of  character,  finished 
and  truthful  in  a  high  degree ;  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  is  as  much  to 
be  approved  as  its  cleverness." —  Examiner. 
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VII. 

THE  FAIR  CAREW;  or,  Husbands  and  Wives.  3 
vols,  post  8vo. 

"  The  c  Fair  Carew'  evinces  merit  of  a  high  order.  A  strain  of  quiet,  easy  raillery 
pervades  the  whole  work,  that  reveals  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  freedom  of 
style,  truthfulness  of  aim,  and  purity  of  moral." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  Very  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  novels.  There  is  a  life  and  freshness  about 
it ;  a  healthy  tone  of  morality,  and  a  playful  wit  j  the  narrative  has  reality  j  the  men 
and  women  are  genuine,  and  no  shadows." — Eclectic  Re-view. 

VIII. 

AGATHA  BEAUFORT  ;  or,  Family  Pride.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Pique."     3  vols,  post  8vo. 

"  *  Agatha  Beaufort'  is  some  degrees  above  the  common  run  of  novels  in  point  of 
interest,  and  will  probably  be  popular  in  circulating  libraries.  The  style  is  easy  and 
agreeable,  the  dialogue  spirited  and  vigorous,  the  interest  well  kept  up,  and  the  dramatic 
effect  bold  and  striking." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  'Agatha  Beaufort'  is  drawn  with  consummate  skill,  and  the  scenes  between  her 
and  Mark  Braddyl  are  as  intensely  dramatic  as  some  from  the  elder  dramatists." — 
Weekly  Chronicle. 

"  A  romance  of  most  mysterious  character,  hardly  wanting  anything  to  entitle  it  to 
take  a  place  beside  one  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  nerve-thrilling  tales." — Globe. 

IX. 

ROSE  DOUGLAS ;  or,  Sketches  of  a  Country 
Parish  :  being  the  Autobiography  of  a  Scotch  Minister's 
Daughter.     2  vols,  post  8vo. 

"  Among  domestic  tales,  '  Rose  Douglas '  may  take  the  place  which  Wordsworth's 
'  Lucy '  occupies  among  domestic  poems.  A  more  attractive  book  of  its  placid  order 
we  do  not  often  meet;  we  commend  this  narrative  as  one  sure  to  interest,  to  retain, 
and  to  satisfy  the  heart." — Athenaum. 

"  '  Rose  Douglas'  is  what  it  professes  to  be.  In  the  minute,  homely,  but  delicate 
painting  of  the  characters  of  the  parish,  we  are  instinctively  reminded  of  the  quiet, 
genuine  humour  of  Gait." — Britannia. 

X. 

TALES  OF  THE  COLONIES  j  or,  The  Adventures 
of  an  Emigrant.  By  Charles  Rowcroft.  Sixth 
Edition ,  fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

"'Tales  of  the  Colonies'  is  an  able  and  interesting  book.  The  author  has  the 
first  great  requisite  in  fiction — a  knowledge  of  the  life  he  undertakes  to  describe  j  and 
his  matter  is  solid  and  real." — Spectator. 

XI. 

THE    KICKLEBURYS    ON    THE    RHINE.     A   new 

Picture- Book,  drawn  and  written  by  Mr.  M.  A,  Tit- 
marsh.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Preface  entitled  "  An 
Essay  on  Thunder  and  Small  Beer."  5J.  plain,  js.  6d. 
coloured. 
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THE  BRITISH  OFFICER ;  his  Position,  Duties,  Emo- 
luments, and  Privileges.  By  J.  H.  Stocqueler. 
8vo,  155.  cloth  extra. 

"  In  writing  this  book  Mr.  Stocqueler  has  performed  an  acceptable  service  to  the 
military  profession.  The  style  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  precise  j  and  the  arrangement 
perspicuous  and  systematic.  The  book  has  also  a  value  to  non-professional  readers." 
— Athenaum. 


THE  SAILOR'S  HORN-BOOK  OF  STORMS.  By 
Henry  Piddington,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  ioj.  6^., 
with  Charts  and  Storm-Cards. 

"  A  valuable  practical  work." — Nautical  Magazine. 

CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT  HURRICANES,  FOR 
THE  USE  OF  PLAIN  SAILORS.  By  Henry 
Piddington.  8vo,  js.  With  Diagrams  and  Storm- 
Cards. 


THE  GOLD  VALUER  ;  being  Tables  for  Ascertaining  the 
Value  of  Gold,  as  Naturally  Produced,  or  Artificially  Amal- 
gamated. By  James  H.  Watherston,  Goldsmith. 
Post  8vo,  price  3*.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  ASSAY  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  WARES  :  an 

Account  of  the  History  of  the  Assaying  and  Marking  Gold 
and  Silver  Plate,  and  of  the  Laws  relating  thereto.  By 
Arthur  Ryland.     Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

THE  BRITISH  MERCHANT'S  ASSISTANT. 

Part     I.— TABLES  OF  SIMPLE  INTEREST. 

„      II.— TABLES  OF  INTEREST  ON  EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 
„    HI.— TABLES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  STOCK,  &c. 

By  G.  Green,      i  vol.  imp.  8vo,  31*.  bd. 
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GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CORAL 
REEFS,  VOLCANIC  ISLANDS,  and  ON  SOUTH 
AMERICA.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.  &c.  In 
1  vol.  8vo,  with  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  bd. 
cloth. 


EXAMPLES  of  THE  ARCHITECTURE  of  VENICE. 
Selected  and  Drawn  to  Measurement  from  the  Edifices. 
By  John  Ruskin. 

Folio  imperial  size.     Parts  One  to  Three  : — Each  containing  Five  Plates,  and  a 
short  explanatory  text,  price  1/.  is.  each. 

Fifty  India  Proofs  only  are  taken  on  Atlas  Folio,  price  2/.  zs.  each  Part. 


RESULTS  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVA- 
TIONS, made  during  the  Years  1834-5-6-7-8,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  being  the  completion  of  a  Telescopic 
Survey  of  the  whole  Surface  of  the  visible  Heavens,  com- 
menced in  1825.  By  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart. 
Royal  4to,  with  Eighteen  Plates,  4/.  4.S. 

ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    THE   BOTANY    OF    THE 
HIMALAYA   MOUNTAINS,   and    of  the   Flora   of 
Cashmere.     By  Dr.  Forbes  Royle.     2  vols.  imp.  4to, 
with  100  Coloured  Plates,  5/.  5*.  cloth. 


ILLUSTRATIONS      OF      THE      ZOOLOGY      OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  Dr.  Andrew  Smith. 

Complete  in  28  royal  4to  Parts,  comprising  277  Plates  of  Quadrupeds,  Birds, 
Reptiles,  Fish,  and  Insects,  drawn  on  stone  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Ford,  and  nearly  all 
beautifully  coloured  from  Nature ;  with  Descriptions  of  about  600  Species. 

Price  18Z.  bound  in  Five  Quarto  Volumes,  cloth,  lettered. 

Each  division  of  the  work  may  be  purchased  separately,  bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  -at 
the  following  proportionate  prices,  viz.  : — 


Mammalia     50 

Plates 

£\ 

0 

0 

Pisces    .     .31 

Plates  £2 

0 

0 

Aves      .     .114 

7 

0 

0 

Invertebrate 

.     .     .      1 

0 

0 

Reptilia    .     78 

>» 

5 

0 

0 
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THE  NOVITIATE;  or,  The  Jesuit  in  Training  :  being 
a  Year  among  the  English  Jesuits.  By  Andrew  Stein- 
metz.      Third  Edition^  post  8vo,  5*.  cloth. 

"  This  is  a  remarkable  book.  It  describes  with  a  welcome  minuteness,  the  daily, 
nightly,  hourly  occupations  of  the  Jesuit  Novitiates  of  Stonyhurst,  their  religious 
exercises  and  manners,  in  private  and  together ;  and  depicts,  with  considerable  acute- 
ness  and  powers  the  conflicts  of  an  intelligent,  susceptible,  honest-purposed  spirit,  while 
passing  through  such  a  process." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  If  it  be  desirable  to  know  what  is  that  mode  of  training  by  which  the  Jesuit 
system  prepares  its  novices  for  their  duties,  this  is  the  book  to  inform  us  ;  for  it  is  a 
chronicle  of  actual  experience.  The  volume  is  of  unquestionable  authority." — 
Britannia. 

"  The  volume  presents  a  true  and  valuable  picture  of  Jesuit  education  in  England, 
and  every  Protestant  will  find  it  worthy  of  attentive  perusal." — British  Churchman. 

"  The  work  has  all  the  interest  of  a  romance." — John  Bull. 

A  CONVERTED  ATHEIST'S  TESTIMONY  TO 
THE  TRUTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY  :  being  the 
Autobiography  of  Alexander  Harris.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion^ fcap.   8vo,  35.  cloth. 

"  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  experience  of  an  intelligent  and  sincere  mind 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  We  can  honestly  recommend  the  book  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers." — Eclectic  Bcuienv. 

"The  work,  we  trust,  will  obtain  a  wide  circulation,  especially  amongst  classes 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  sceptical  association.  Even  to  firm  believers  it  is  calculated 
to  be  very  profitable." — Evangelical  Magazine. 

"  The  history  of  the  conversion  of  an  individual  mind  has  never  been  more  minutely 
traced ;  the  psychological  phenomena  revealed  have  never  been  more  curious  and  sug- 
gestive j  and  the  incidents  have  never  been  described  with  more  minute  fidelity." — 
Atlas. 

THE  RECTORY  OF  VALEHEAD.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wilson  Evans.  Fourteenth  Edition.  35. 
cloth. 

"  Universally  and  cordially  do  we  recommend  this  delightful  volume.  We  believe 
no  person  could  read  this  work  and  not  be  the  better  for  its  pious  and  touching 
lessons." — Literary  Gazette. 

THE    RELIGIOUS     HISTORY    OF     MAN.      By   D. 

Morison.      Second  Edition.     35.  cloth. 
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EDUCATION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING 
DESTITUTION.  By  William  Ellis,  Author  of 
the  "  Outlines  of  Social  Economy,  &c."  Post  8vo,  /\.s. 
cloth. 

ELEMENTARY    WORKS    on     SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

Uniform  in  fcap.  8vo,  half-bound. 

I.— OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY,     is.  6d. 

II.— PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,     is.  6d. 

III.— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES,     zs. 

IV.— QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  on  the  Arrangements  and  Relations  or 
Social  Life.     zs.  6d. 

V.— OUTLINES  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING,     zs. 

VI.— WHAT   AM   I  ?    WHERE   AM   I  ?    WHAT   OUGHT  I  TO    DO  ?   &c. 
15.  sewed. 

"  The  author  of  these  various  manuals  of  the  social  sciences  has  the  art  of  stating 
clearly  the  abstruse  points  of  political  economy  and  metaphysics,  and  making  them 
level  to  every  understanding." — Economist. 

PARENTS'  CABINET  of  Amusement  and  Instruc- 
tion. 6  vols.  2s.  6d.  each.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  may  be  had  separately. 

"  This  little  work  contains  just  that  description  of  reading  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  young  children." — Quarterly  "Journal  of  Education. 


LITTLE  STORIES  from  the  Parlour  Printing  Press. 
By  the  Author  of  the  "  Parents'  Cabinet."     is.  cloth. 

"A  very  nice  little  book  for  children." — Weekly  Chronicle. 

WORKS  ON  ANGLO-SAXON   LITERATURE.     By 
B.  Thorpe,  Esq. 

I.— ANALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONICA.     Post  8vo,  9s.  cloth. 
II.— ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  of  APOLLONIUS  OF  TYRE.     Post8vo,6j. 
III.— RASK'S  GRAMMAR  of  the  ANGLO-SAXON  TONGUE.  8vo,  izs. 
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SPEECH  OF  VISCOUNT  JOCELYN,  M.P.,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  Case  of  the  Ameers  of  Upper 
Scinde.     With  an  Appendix.      Second  Edition^  price  i*. 

CRAWFURD'S  GRAMMAR  AND  DICTIONARY 
OF   THE    MALAY   LANGUAGE. 

2  vols.  8vo,  36s.  cloth. 

"  These  volumes  are  inestimable  to  the  philologist  as  well  as  the  Eastern  traveller 
and  trader  j  and  the  first  is  interesting  to  all  educated  readers,  because  in  that  are 
included  the  preliminary  dissertation  and  the  grammar.  It  is  a  book  of  standard  and 
enduring  value,  and  at  once  establishes  its  claim  to  take  rank  as  the  best  authority  now 
extant  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats." — Examiner. 

DR.  ROYLE  ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  COM- 
MERCE OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

8vo,  185.  cloth. 

GUTZLAFF'S  LIFE  OF  TAOU-KWANG,  LATE 
EMPEROR  OF  CHINA.     Post  8vo,  ioj.  cloth. 

THE  CEREMONIAL  USAGES  OF  THE  CHINESE, 
b.  c.  1 121,  as  prescribed  in  the  Institutes  of  the  Chow 
Dynasty.  Translated  from  the  original  Chinese,  with 
Notes.  By  W.  Raymond  Gingell.  Imperial  8vo, 
with  Cuts,  95.  cloth. 

BAILLIE'S  MOOHUMMUDAN  LAW  OF  SALE. 
8vo,  14.J.  cloth. 

WRAY'S  PRACTICAL  SUGAR-PLANTER. 
8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  1/.  is. 

THE  BOMBAY  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE  AND 
REVIEW.     Nos.  I.  to  VIII.  2s.  6d.  each. 

THE  CALCUTTA  REVIEW.  Published  Quarterly,  and 
received  regularly  by  the  Overland  Mail.  Nos.  I.  to 
XXXIV.  65.  each. 
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